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O WISDOM! 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION 


HEN Incarnate Wisdom is brought into human 
life anew through the liturgy this Christmas He 
will have to contend with the atom bomb. For the 
coming of the bomb has disputed the significance 
of the coming of the Word made Flesh. Ever since 
the destruction of Hiroshima, we have been told 

that the bomb has ushered in a new era, that Hiroshima (not 
Bethlehem) is the real focal point of history. 

There could scarcely be a more striking contrast than the dawn 
of the Christian era and the dawn of the atomic era. At Bethle- 
hem there were wings overhead as there were at Hiroshima — not 
the wings of a bomber, but the wings of angels. And something 
came down from those wings — not a devastating bomb, but the 
glad tidings of a great joy. There was a bright light — but it 
was the opening of the splendors of heaven upon earth and not 
the creation of an inferno. But most important of all, there was 
the birth of a Child, not the blistering death of thousands of 
children. 

In an article explaining her conversion, Clare Booth Luce sug- 
gests that perhaps the dead children of Hiroshima are asking wiser 
questions than can be answered by the atomic physicists. We may 
well wonder, as we prepare to celebrate the feast of Christmas in 
this atomic age, whether the questions which these dead children 
are asking are not so profoundly wise that they can be answered 
only by another Child — a Child who is Wisdom itself. We may 
well ask ourselves whether the atomic age has not given a new 
meaning to the prayer of the liturgy for the seventeenth day of 
December: ‘““O Wisdom, who didst proceed from the mouth of 
the Most High, reaching from end to end mightily and disposing 
all things sweetly, come and teach us the ways of prudence.” 
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Man has never found wisdom and prudence easy to come by. 
For that reason, the prayer of the liturgy is eternal in its timeli- 
ness. Man’s nature, illumined by reason but darkened by its im- 
mersion in matter, puts him perpetually into the paradoxical situa- 
tion of needing wisdom desperately and of finding it extremely 
difficult to achieve. As St. Thomas teaches, wisdom — even purely 
natural wisdom — is more divine than human, something rather 
loaned to man than given him as his own proper possession. His 
achievement of it is at best extremely meager and insecure. Pru- 
dence, too, is something which can be acquired by man only with 
great difficulty. For prudence must unerringly direct man to his 
goal through the obscure maze of contingencies which make up 
the fabric of human life. Man has always been in need of wisdom 
and prudence coming from above. But in the atomic age this need 
has become agonizingly acute. The atom bomb itself is the stark 
symbol of this desperate need. 

There are two orders in the intellect — the speculative order, 
in which the mind knows for the sake of knowledge itself, and 
the practical order, in which it knows for the sake of action. In 
each cf these orders there are two principal intellectual virtues — 
wisdom and science in the speculative order, prudence and art in 
the practical order. 

All speculation consists in viewing things in the light of their 
causes. But wisdom sees reality in terms of its highest causes, wiere- 
as science sees it only in terms of its proximate causes. Becaus: 
wisdom sees things in the light of their highest causes, it provides 
a comprehensive vision of the whole of reality. It alone can sce 
everything in its true relation to the whole. It alone can put every- 
thing into its proper place. That is why its primary property is 
to crder. ‘For wisdom is more active than all active things, anJ 
reacheth everywhere by reason of her purity . . . She reacheth 
therefore from end to end mightily and ordereth all things sweet- 
ly”’ (Wis. 7:24; 8:1). Wisdom cannot destroy or dissipate and 
remain true to itself. It must build up; it must establish harmony. 
‘No defiled thing cometh into her” (Wis. 7:25). Science, on the 
other hand, has only a partial view of reality by the very fact 
that it sees things merely in terms of their proximate causes. While 
remaining true to itself it can serve just as effectively to destroy 
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O WISDOM: 


as to build. It cannot bring all things together into a lasting unity; 
it cannot establish a universal order. That is why wisdom is essen- 
tially of greater worth than science and must take precedence over 
it. Science must ever remain dependent upon wisdom. 

In the practical order, in which knowledge is intrinsically or- 
dained to action, prudence directs man’s doing, while art directs 
his making. Since the practical order has to do with action, its ob- 
ject is always the good. The object of prudence is the good of the 
agent, man — the achievement of man’s destiny; while the object 
of art is the good, not of the maker, but of the thing made. And 
since the good of man is always of a higher order than the good 
of things, prudence is of greater intrinsic value than art, and must 
take precedence over it. Art can produce great things; it cannot 
produce great men. Prudence alone can put unity and order into 
human life; it alone can guide man to the achievement of his des- 
tiny. Art can destroy as well as build, and even the great power 
of construction which it provides can become a power of destruc- 
tion. Prudence cannot destroy. It must build, bring to fulfillment. 

Wisdom and prudence have much in common. While wisdom 
deals with the highest causes of all things, prudence deals with the 
highest cause in the order of human affairs — the common end 
of all human life. For this reason prudence is sometimes called 
wisdom.’ Wisdom may be said to be the teacher of prudence in 
the sense that it provides the principles which are the foundation 
of prudence. On the other hand, prudence is often called a way, 
because it traces out the path which leads to wisdom. 

Prudence does not command wisdom, but vice versa . . . For prudence 
does not deal with supreme matters which are the object of wisdom, 
but its command covers things directed to wisdom, that is to say, it 
shows how men are to attain to wisdom. Wherefore prudence . . . is 


in this way the servant of wisdom, for it leads to wisdom, preparing 
the way for it, as the doorkeeper for the king.” 

The modern mind has perverted the right order of things. It 
has become so engrossed in the advancement of science that it has 
forgotten about wisdom. It has become so captivated by the prac- 
tical fruitfulness of the technological arts that it has forgotten 
about prudence. And as the natural sciences afid the technological 

'Cf. St. Thomas. Summa Theol. II-1l, q. 47, a. 2, ad 1. 

"Summa Theol. 1-Il q. 66, a. 5, ad 1. 
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arts have progressed they have been drawn together into a deep 
and intimate union. The modern scientist is a worker who must 
operate physically upon nature and reconstruct it. He must smash 
atoms with physical instruments which he has built. His scientific 
results are essentially dependent upon his artistic techniques. 
Modern scientific activity is at once both science and art. 


From this union of natural science and technological art has 
issued the atomic bomb. And now we have the great achievement 
of atomic fission, but it has become a frightful monster. And why? 
Because we no longer have wisdom, which alone can put every- 
thing into its proper place, which alone can give the right order 
that is the basis of peace; because we no longer have prudence, 
which alone can guide our actions to their right end, which alone 
can direct us in the proper use of atomic fission. We are doomed 
now to live our lives with the horrible fear of extinction gnawing 
constantly at our minds and nerves. It is to this that our scientific 
age has brought us. Because the modern mind has rejected the 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom it has been 
caught in this agonizing fear which is the end of science. “‘Get 
wisdom, get prudence’ (Proverbs 4:5). If there ever was a time 
when these words of Scripture had impact it is now. ‘““O Wisdom, 
who didst proceed from the mouth of the Most High, reaching 
from end to end mightily and disposing all things sweetly, come 
and teach us the ways of prudence.’’ The prayer of those who 
insist on making Hiroshima rather than Bethlehem the focal point 
of history can only be: O science, which dost proceed from the 
mouth of our university professors, and which can bring all 
things to an end mightily but not sweetly, come and teach us the 
ways of technological art. 


The atomic era is the crowning achievement of the “‘age of en- 
lightenment.”” Yet we had to wait for the “‘age of enlightenment” 
to get the blackout, and the infernal night of Hiroshima. Without 
wisdom, the light of science leads to night. For wisdom 

is the brightness of eternal light, and the unspotted mirror of God's 
majesty, and the image of his goodness . . . . For she is more beautiful 
than the sun, and above all the order of the stars: being compared 
with the light, she is found before it. For after this cometh night, but 
no evil can overcome wisdom (Wis. 7:26, 29, 30). 
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O WISDOM! 


Modern man hase been led to give himself completely to science 
and technological art because they put him in control of the forces 
of nature and place unlimited power in his hands. He must now 
admit the evidence that physical force can be a deadly enemy as 
well as a helpful friend. But the modern mind still fails to under- 
stand that only wisdom and prudence can keep the friend from 
turning into an enemy. Peoples and their rulers are still turning t> 
science and technological art because they put him in control of 
the forces of nature and place unlimited power in his hands. He 
must now admit the evidence that physical force can be a deadly 
enemy as well as a helpful friend. But the modern mind still fails 
to understand that only wisdom and prudence can keep the friend 
from turning into an enemy. Peoples and their rulers are still turn- 
ing to science and technological art for the solution of the world’s 
dark difficulties. ‘“Wisdom is better than strength and a prudent 
man is better than a strong man. Hear, therefore, ye kings, and 
understand; learn, ye that are judges of the ends of the earth. Give 
ear, you that rule the people and that please yourselves in multi- 
tudes of nations’ (Wis. 6:1-3). 


The atom bomb, the supreme achievement of natural science 
and technological art, was first loosed upon the world to hasten the 
dawn of peace. It brought about a temporary cessation of hostil- 
ities; it did not bring about true peace. Science and art can never 
give peace simply because peace is the fruit of wisdom and prudence. 
All theologians agree that the gift of wisdom is essentially con- 
nected with the seventh beatitude: ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’ 
St. Thomas explains this connection with his usual clarity: 

Peacemakers are those who make peace either in themselves or in 
others, and in both cases this is the result of setting in due order 
those things in which peace is established. For peace is the tranquility 
of order, according to St. Augustine. It pertains to wisdom to set 
things in order, as the Philosopher declares. Wherefore peaceableness 
is fittingly ascribed to wisdom." 

But mere human wisdom, however good it may be in itself, 
will never be sufficient to satisfy the desperate needs of man and 
to give him the fulness of peace. Man needs the supernatural wis- 
dom that comes from above. He needs the wisdom which is a gift 


*Summa Theol. I1-Il, q. 45, a. 6. zs anes 
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of the Holy Spirit, the gift which imparts not only the light of 
divine truth to the mind, but also the warmth of divine charity 
to the heart. Although natural prudence is, in a sense, ultimately 
rooted in wisdom, it remains without any immediate contact with 
it. For human wisdom is a purely speculative virtue which does 
not reach down to the practical realm to order human actions. The 
supernatural gift of wisdom, on the other hand, is both speculative 
and practical. Not only does it enable the mind to have a pro- 
found and penetrating knowledge of divine things 21d to see all 
reality in relation to God, its highest cause, it also reaches down 
into the practical order and gives a divine direction to human 
actions. In a sense it communicates something of the necessary and 
eternal character of divine things to the contingent order of human 
actions.‘ 


St. Thomas finds the reason why the gift of wisdom can 
embrace both the speculative and the practical orders in the prin- 
ciple: the higher a virtue is, the more extensive is its reach.” Be- 
cause the gift of wisdom is infinitely higher than mere natural 
wisdom, because it lifts the soul up to a deep and intimate union 
with God, it is able to direct man not only in his contemplation, 
but also in his action. Here is the union of the speculative and 
practical orders which modern man must attain if he is to save 
himself from disaster. He has already united the two orders by 
fusing science and art. He has in this way fashioned for himself a 
powerful instrument to probe the deepest recesses of the corporeal 
world and to take into his own hands through atomic fission the 
light and heat of the sun. But all this will mean his utter ruin 
if he does not accept that gift which is infinite light for the mind 
and infinite warmth for the heart — the gift of Him who came in 
tongues of fire.’ 

But does not man need something even greater than this sub- 
lime gift of God? Evidently God Himself thinks so. For the Wis- 


‘Summa Theol. II-II, q. 45. a. 3, ad 2. 

"Ibid., ad 1. 

“Cf. St. Augustine: ‘‘Some there are who forsaking virtue and ignorant of 
what God is, and of the greatness of the majesty of that nature which ever 
remains the same, imagine they are doing something great if with surpassing 
curiosity and keenness they explore the whole mass of this body which we call 
the world. So great a pride is thus begotten that one would think they dwelt in 
the very heavens about which they dispute’’ (De Morib. Eccl., 21). 
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O WISDOM! 


dom for which the liturgy teaches us to cry out is not a mere gift 
of God. It is God Himself. It is Wisdom itself incarnate. “‘O Wis- 
dom who didst proceed from the mouth of the Most High, reaching 
from end to end mightily and disposing all things sweetly, come 
and teach us the ways of prudence.” 


God the Son is Wisdom because He is the Splendor of infinite 
Truth proceeding eternally from the mind of the Father as ‘“‘light 
from light.’’ He is, as the Mass of the Transfiguration tells us, ‘‘the 
orightness of eternal light, the unspotted mirror, and the image of 
His goodness.’’ He proceeds from the mouth of the Most High 
because He is the Word of God in which the Father expresses the 
whole plenitude of His being, the Word spoken silently in the 
bosom of the Trinity from all eternity, spoken outwardly to the 
world in the Incarnation. Through the Incarnation He reaches 
from end to end mightily by uniting the two extremities of reality: 
divinity and matter. And He disposes all things sweetly by com- 
ing, not in power and majesty, but in the weakness and humility 
of a Child, and by establishing in the world the reign of His tender 
love —— regnum amotris et pacis. 


He comes to teach us the ways of prudence. Prudence cannot 
be taught in the sense in which abstract sciences are taught. It can 
be taught only in the concrete, by example. By living our human 
life in all its fulness, the Word made Flesh traced out the ways of 
prudence for us, the ways in which the perfect human life is to 
be lived, the ways which lead to the fulness of wisdom because 
they lead to the contemplation of infinite Truth in the beatific 
vision. He is Himself that infinite Truth as well as the Way which 
leads to it. It is by coming into the possession of this Way and 
this Truth that we can find the fulness of Life. “I am the Way 
and the Truth and the Life.” 


Per tuas semitas 
Duc nos quo tendimus 
Ad lucem quam inhabitas. 


We pray 

Thou lead us on 

Through Thine own paths 
To Thy eternal day. 
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When He Himself had reached the end of the path and ascended 
into light He left behind for us not only the distant memory of 
His example but the perpetual and living renewal of the wav 
traced out, in the liturgy of the Church. It is by participating 
fully in the daily liturgy throughout each year of our lives that w: 
can best walk in prudence and attain to wisdom. 


In order to learn how to do this we go to Mary. For it is from 
Mary, the Seat of Wisdom, the Virgin most prudent, ‘‘our life,” 
that the Way and the Truth and the Life comes to us at Christmas. 
Does she not tell us in the epistle of more than one of her Masses: 
‘In me is all grace of the way and of the truth, in me is all hope 
of life’’? If the Word had proceeded only from the womb of the 
Father’s mind and not from the chaste womb of Mary, He might 
have been our wisdom, but He would not have been our “‘pru- 
dence."’ It was only by becoming man in her womb that He was 
able to trace out the luminous ways of the perfect life through the 
darkness and obscurity of our human existence, through the be 
wildering maze of its contingencies and cross-purposes, through 
its perplexities and uncertainties, through its sufferings and sorrows 
and tears. 


It is significant that the epistle of most of the Masses of Mary 
is taken from the Book of Wisdom. It is especially significant that 
in the lessons of the first nocturn of the common office of her feasts 
the Church applies to her the phrase, ‘‘I, wisdom.’’ Mary is not 
merely called wise, she is called wisdom. “I, wisdom, dwell in 
counsel and am present in learned thought. . . . Counsel and equity 
is mine, prudence is mine.’’ Science and technology may enable 
man to penetrate into the depths of the material world; its force 
may move mountains and fill up abysses, but this nocturn tells us 
that there is a sense in which Mary was before all these things. 


The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his ways, before he made | 


anything from the beginning. I was set up from eternity and of old 
before the earth was made. The depths were not as yet and I was 
already conceived, neither had the fountains of water as yet sprung 
out. The mountains with their huge bulk had not as yet been estab- 
lished: before the hills I was brought forth. He had not yet made the 
earth, nor the rivers, nor the poles of the world. When he prepared 


the heavens, I was present: when with a certain law and compass he | 
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O WISDOM! 


enclosed the depths; when he established the sky above, and poised 
the fountains of waters. When he compassed the seas with its bounds, 
and set a law to the waters that they should not pass their limits; 
when he balanced the foundations of the earth; I was with him 
forming all things, and was delighted every day, playing before him 
at all times, playing in the world; and my delights were to be with 
the children of men. Now, therefore, ye children, hear me. Blessed 
are they that keep my ways. Hear instruction and be wise and 
refuse it not. Blessed is the man that heareth me, and that watcheth 
daily at my gates, and waiteth at the posts of my doors. He that 
shall find me shall find life (Proverbs 8:12-35). 


Mary can be truly called wisdom because wisdom is the first 
principle of things, and as Mother of God Mary is the source from 


] which the Source of all reality springs. She brought the Light of 


the world into the world. 


I came out of the mouth of the Most High, the firstborn before all 
creatures. | made that in the heavens there should rise light that 
never faileth . . . . I alone have compassed the circuit of heaven, 
and have penetrated into the bottom of the deep, and have walked 
in the waves of the sea. . . . Then the creator of all things com- 
manded, and said to me: and he that mide me rested in my taber- 
nacle (Ecclus. 14:5, 6, 8, 12). 
It is extremely significant that in the introit of most of the Masses 
of Mary we find this verse: ‘‘My heart hath uttered a good word’’ 
(Ps. 44:1). He who proceeded from the bosom of the Most High 
could come from her bosom only because of her ‘‘Fiat.’’ The com- 
ing of the Word depended upon her word — and that word came 
from her heart. 

At the end of the first nocturn of her feasts which prepares us 
for the holy Sacrifice in her honor she tells us: ‘“Whosoever is a 
little one, let him come to me. And to the unwise she said: Come, 
eat my bread, and drink the wine which I have mingled for you.”’ 
It was Mary who first prepared the sacrificial banquet for us. It 
was in her chaste womb that the bread of His flesh and the wine 
of His blood were first formed. Can there be any doubt but that 
daily participation in this sacrificial banquet, in which we become 
one with the Life who is the Way and the Truth, is the principal! 
means of growing in wisdom and in prudence? 


BERNARD I. MULLAHY, C.S.C. 
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ALTAR AND TABERNACLE 


N article in the October 5th number of ORATE FRATRES, 
entitled ‘“The Sacramental Presence,’’ has an editorial 
footnote which states that the editor finds the article 
“not wholly satisfactory.” Agreeing with this judg- 
ment, I would like to point out what seem to me some 

of its unsatisfactory features. The article has for its subject, as the 
author says, “‘the sacramental presence of our Lord in the sacred 
Species outside the Mass,” and more precisely, “the use of it for 
purposes other than the Mass and Communion.” 


Referring to the history of such usage, the author mentions 
several practices of mediaeval times, but he judges it unnecessary to 
discuss more of the historical details which are described in Father 
Browe’s Die Verehrung der Eucharistie im Mittelalter for the 
reason that this article is concerned only with present practices and 
the problem of their interpretation. As to this narrowing down of 
the subject, I would observe that it is indeed necessary to take into 
consideration the mediaeval attitudes and practices in order to in- 
terpret correctly the present ones in the light of their origin. The 
past will help us to understand the present; we cannot succeed 
otherwise. And this is what Father Brinktrine does in the summary 
of his judgment which our author gives us in this very article. 


Next, we are told that Abbot Vonier, followed by many others, 
has “‘tried to interpret the modern devotion to the Real Presencz 
as a continuation of the thoughts and feelings which the soul de- 
rives from having taken part in the Sacrifice.’’ And the author 
adds: ‘‘Nor is this view to be rejected out of hand.’’ Being my- 
self one who shares it, I am disposed to say promptly: “I should 
hope not!’’ For consider what follows: ‘““The Real Presence in‘ the 


present form of piety has nothing to refer the mind to the Action 


or to Communion.”’ Perhaps I do not understand what the author 
means here by ‘“‘the present form of piety.” But if I may presume 
to interpret the phrase, I certainly question the correctness of the 
statement. Whose “‘mind’’ is meant here? Not that of Abbot 


Vonier, and not my own. In visits to the Blessed Sacrament [ like | 


to repeat the O Sacrum Convivium in which we say with St. 
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ALTAR AND TABERNACLE 


Thomas that the memory of our Lord’s passion is recalled, the 
soul is filled with grace, and a pledge of future glory is given to 
us. Surely there is here no “isolation from the liturgical setting.” 


As evidence of “‘isolation’’ the author cites the Tantum Ergo, 
the two final stanzas of the Pange Lingua. If only the last two 
stanzas are required by rule, does that exclude the use in private 
devotion of all the stanzas? Read the entire Pange Lingua, and see 
if there is any “‘isolation.’’ Moreover, in the phrase: “‘“7antum 
ergo Sactramentum veneremur cernui,’’ what does St. Thomas 
mean by the word Sacramentum? Has he not in mind the sacra 
mental Sacrifice and its sacrificial Banquet? Whose fault is it if 
there are those who refer the term “Blessed Sacrament’ only to 
the tabernacle and the monstrance? I am reminded of an item 
which I saw recently in the October number of The Priest, a ser- 
mon unfortunately entitled: ‘“The Mass and the Holy Eucharist.’’ 
This is an actual fact, and it appears in a periodical addressed to 
the clergy. And since we speak here of the Benediction service, there 
is also the O Salutaris Hostia, again two stanzas, this time from 
the Verbum Supernum Prodiens. Are we forgetful of the meaning 
of the word Hostia? Read also this entire hymn and see again 
that there is no “‘isolation.’’ And finally, the celebrant’s prayer in 
the Benediction service says that in this wonderful Sacrament our 
Lord has left to us ‘‘a memorial of His passion,’’ and begs for our 
increase in the fruit of His redeeming work. 


Thus if there is any “‘isolation’’ in some cases, it is owing to 
the inadvertence of those who do the isolating. Nor can I agree 
that Abbot Vonier’s advice can be followed only by persons of 
“well-trained mind.” In this matter what is a well-trained mind? 
I see no reason why a child’s mind may not be well-trained in the 
case. In so important a matter every Catholic mind can be and 
should be well-trained. And this brings us, with our author, to 
his citation of Father Brinktrine who shows how, historically, 
there came gradually the deficiencies in mental attitude and in de- 
votional practices. 


It is obvious, of course, that the abiding Presence of our Lord in 
the tabernacle of our altars offers opportunity and incentive, as 
E. I. Watkins says, for discursive and contemplative prayer. But 
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as the author of the article himself says, it is opportunity ‘‘to talk 
over with God the great things that He works for us in the Mass.” 
Herein he is in agreement with Abbot Vonier and St. Thomas 
and the ritual of Benediction. He recognizes the necessity of main- 
taining ‘‘the sacramental bond and atmosphere which was created 
by the Mass.”’ But he favors a certain “relaxation of its communal 
intensity and its sacramental compactness.’” There may be various 
degrees of relaxation, and it may well be contended that in modern 
times we have had too much of it and that our present need is for 
closer concentration. 


It seems that our author yields somewhat to what has been 
called ‘‘the myth of inevitable progress.’’ If ‘‘as in dogma, so in 
devout practice there is organic growth,” it does not follow that 
all movement is inevitably forward. In the course of history there 
may be both progress and retrogression, and at a given period in 
history both of these simultaneously, progress in some respects 
and retrogression in others. The Middle Ages had some very ad- 
mirable features and some that were faulty. Was there gain or was 
there loss in the diminishing of that communal sense which was 
so distinct a feature in the ancient Church and which we are now 
regaining in the present emphasis on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ? Was the increase, in the Middle Ages and there- 
after, of individualism altogether a gain? An editorial footnote at 
this point deplores the sad consequences of excessive individualism 
appearing in the irise of Protestantism and ever more excessive as 
the process of ‘‘atomization’’ has continued to our present day. 
Very appropriate is the editor’s reference to the third volume of 
Father Hughes’ History of the Church. 


Therefore I find our author quite surprising when he says that 
‘when the state of society was ripe for it, Christ allowed the cult 
of the Real Presence to branch off from the central root of His 
central Action.’’ What kind of “‘ripeness’’ was it that caused the 
decay in the thirteenth and subsequent centuries which Dom Coelho 
indicates," when the laity became spectators of the holy Eucharist 





'Décadence du clergé 4 tous les degrés de la hiérarchie. La liturgie devient 
formaliste et vide. Le peuple, delaissé par ses pasteurs, est de plus en plus ignorant. 
et se réfugie dans des dévotions diverses.’’ Coelho, Cours de Liturgie Romaine, 
Vol. I. p. 283 
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ALTAR AND TABERNACLE 


and the Church had to insist on the reception of holy Communion 
at least once a year? We have the words of our Lord in the sixth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel and in the Gospel accounts of the 
Last Supper. As for the later age, I think it preferable to say that 
He did not withhold His blessings from those who were limited 
by the circumstances of their times. 


The parallel which our author establishes between the Ark of 
the Covenant in the Old Testament and the abiding Presence of 
our Lord in the holy Eucharist needs indeed to be considered in 
the light of the editorial footnote which refers to the liturgical 
consecration of our churches and altars. Consider well the Mass 
formulary and the Divine Office for fasts of church dedication; 
consider in the Pontifical the ceremony for the consecration of 
churches and altars; and compare then in the Ritual the blessing 
of a tabernacle. And consider also how, when faults of the Middle 
Ages were corrected by the Council of Trent, it became customary 
to reserve the holy Eucharist in a tabernacle placed upon the altar. 
That custom is now made a matter of strict requirement by the 
Code of Canon Law (C. 1269, 1): ‘““The most holy Eucharist 
should be reserved in an immovable tabernacle placed in the center 
of the altar.’” The wording of this canon clearly reminds us that 
private eucharistic devotion, while it offers unlimited field for our 
personal aspirations and affords solace and comfort and help in all 
our personal needs, should not be isolated from its liturgical set- 
ting. 

WILLIAM BUSCH 
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A LITURGICAL BACKWATER 


EARLY forty years ago, when I was studying archi- 
tecture in London, and already dissatisfied with the 
type of Anglicanism in which I had been brought up, 
I used to sample various places of worship. One Sun- 
day morning I decided to visit the imposing Gothic 

Revival building in Gordon Square, which was the headquarters 
of the so-called ‘‘Catholic Apostolic Church,’’ otherwise known 
as the Irvingites. By 1908 this never very numerous sect had al- 
ready begun to decline. The great church, almost as lofty as West- 
minster Abbey, was far too large for the congregation assembled 
there. From my seat in the nave I watched with youthful curiosity 
a most elaborate form of Eucharist, with incense, vestments and 
lights. This liturgical backwater attracted me. I procured a copy 
of the official prayer book of the Irvingites, entitled The Liturgy 
and Other Divine Offices of the Church. On the next occasion | 
went to Gordon Square I was able to follow the service more in- 
telligently. 


My memories of those Sunday mornings long ago have been 
revived by the study of a well documented volume recently pub 
lished by the King’s Crown Press, New York, under the title of 
The Catholic Apostolic Church — sometimes called Irvingite. 
The author, Dr. P. E. Shaw, has collected a vast amount of in 
formation concerning the history and doctrine of this sect. This 
is how the “Catholic Apostolic Church’’ came into being. 


In 1832 the Rev. Edward Irving, minister of a Scottish Pres- 
byterian church in London, was deposed for heretical teaching. 
His sermons, which attracted vast crowds, expressed a firm belief 
in an immediate Second Advent, the literal interpetation of Old 
and New Testament prophecies, and a renewal of the Pentecostal 
gift of tongues. Irving died in 1834, after two of his followers had 
been ‘‘called’’ as the first members of a revived apostolate. It was 
not long before ten others, most of whom were well-to-do English- 
men of the professional classes, found themselves ‘‘apostles.’’ One 
of their number was Henry Drummond, a rich banker and coun- 
try squire. Adjacent to his mansion at Albury, Surrey, he buili 
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A LITURGICAL BACKWATER 


a small Gothic church, which became the headquarters of this new 
sect. But it was J. B. Cardale, the first apostle to be “‘called,”’ 
who was mainly responsible for devising a mode of worship for 
the Irvingites, more ornate and elaborate in most respects than that 
of the Catholic Church. 


In 1835 ten of the ‘‘apostles’’ set off to visit the particular 
‘Tribe’ allotted to them. They journeyed over Europe and North 
America, delivering their ‘““Testimonies’’ to the chief civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities — including the Pope and the Emperor 
of Austria! The effect of first-hand contact with Catholicism on 
some of these gentlemen was startling. Before they left England, 
few, if any of them, had any knowledge of Catholic faith and 
practice. The majority had been brought up in a rigid Calvinist 
atmosphere. Had they tried to study Catholic worship in Eng- 
land at that date there would have been few opportunities, for it 
was only a few years since the Catholic Emancipation Act had 
been passed. As to the Church of England, it had hardly been 
touched by the first whisperings of the Oxford Movement. Con- 
sidering that there were very few books in existence, at least in 
the English language, dealing with liturgy, it is a mystery how 
the ‘‘apostles’”” acquired their knowledge of the subject. Within 
little more than ten years they produced an official prayer book, 
in which the structure of the eucharistic rite is Roman, although 
it shows evidence of the influence of the Eastern Liturgies. The 
choir offices, forms for ordination, blessings, etc., are less tradi- 
tional in spirit. Here, it would seem that the compilers were more 
influenced by the symbolism of the Old Testament, in particular 
by the rubrical directions for the worship of the Tabernacle. 


By 1836 a weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper had been 
started in every church of the rapidly growing sect. Between 1842 
and 1850 several revisions of a Communion rite were published, 
each of them approximating more closely to the Mass. Reservation 
of the Sacrament was introduced in 1850. Eucharistic vestments 
had been made obligatory eight years before. Chrism, for anoint- 
ing the sick, for healing and for ordinations was introduced. Lights 
were adopted in 1852 — one before the altar when the Sacrament 
is reserved in the tabernacle; two during the celebration of the 
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Eucharist, and seven suspended above the choir during certain serv- 
ices. It was in 1852 that incense was used for the first time. Holy 
water followed in 1868. 


Doctrinally the Catholic Apostolic Church was heretical in 
many points, but its liturgical discipline was eminently sound 
Rubrics were drawn up covering every detail of the plan and fur- 
nishing of a church, far more detailed than those given in the 
Codex Juris Canonici or the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. A church could not be consecrated until the ground on which 
it stood had been secured for perpetual worship so far as the law 
of the land permitted. It had to consist of a nave and chancel, and 
to include a sanctuary, upper choir and lower choir. These were 
supposed to correspond with the divisions of the Tabernacle. The 
altar must not be fixed to the east wall. A reredos was not favored. 
A tabernacle had to be fixed to the centre of the altar. There were 
no candlesticks, only oil lights being permitted. In the upper 
choir, on the left side of the altar, was the ‘“‘Angel’s seat,’’ other- 
wise an episcopal throne. Opposite was the “‘table of prothesis.’’ 
In the upper choir there were also stalls on either side, and various 
kneeling-desks used by different grades of the ministers. A lectern 
for the daily lessons stood in the lower choir, and two other lec- 
terns were used for the reading of the epistle and gospel. In larger 
churches a chapel with an altar was allowed. Statues or icons were 
forbidden. Kneeling-desks and seats were provided for the hearing 
of confessions. 


The Liturgy and other Divine Offices of the Church contains 
two orders for the celebration of the Eucharist, a longer form for 
Sundays, and a shorter form for week days. The Mass of the 
Catechumens follows the Latin rite fairly closely. The Canon con- 
forms more to the Eastern tradition. The epiclesis comes before 
the words of consecration. There are long intercessions for the liv- 
ing and the departed, made up of several prayers. Communion is 
given under both kinds. There are forms for administering Com- 
munion from the tabernacle, both after Morning Prayer and dur- 
ing the afternoon. 


The ideal, seldom realized anywhere, was that the Irvingite 
layfolk would spend the greater part of Sunday in church. The 
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A LITURGICAL BACKWATER 


day’s worship began with Morning Prayer at 6 a.m. This was a 
far from simple service. It was mostly composed of long prayers, 
and included what was known as the “Proposition of the Holy 
Sacrament.’ Three psalms were sung. Incense was “‘offered”’ before 
the great Intercessions and chanting of the Benedictus. After Morn- 
ing Prayer, Communion could be administered from the reserved 
Sacrament. At 10 a.m. the faithful had to be back in church for 
the much longer service, consisting of the ‘“‘Forenoon Service,” 
otherwise a choir office, and the solemn celebration of the Eucharist. 
A special form is provided for a curious rite, which took place after 
the Forenoon Service, known as the ‘“‘Removing of the Holy Sacra- 
ment,’’ which consisted of a prayer said before the reserved ele- 
ments placed upon the altar. After a heavy mid-nineteenth century 
English Sunday dinner, it must have been an effort to rush back 
to church once more to assist at the “Afternoon Service,’ timed 
for two o'clock. ‘‘Evening Prayer’ at 5 p.m. was a much longer 
office, with prayers, supplications, intercessions and thanksgivings, 
concluding with the offering of incense and the singing of the 
Magnificat. Gregorian chants for the psalms were introduced in 
1867, and are printed in the supplement to the The Liturgy. 
Shorter forms of services on week days are included. 


All the traditional Christian seasons are observed by the Catho- 
lic Apostolic Church, each with special collects, epistles and gos- 
pels. The only festivals recognized are the so-called ‘‘Separation of 
the Apostles,” ‘Assembly of the Seven Churches,’”’ All Angels, and 
All Saints. The invocation of saints finds no place in the worship 
of this sect. 


There are innumerable services and forms for occasional and 
special use, including the most elaborate rites for ordination of 
deacons, priests and ‘‘angels,’’ and the admission or blessing of 
doorkeepers, ‘‘singers and players on instruments,’ under-deacons 
and deaconesses. The “Laying on of Apostles’ Hands’’ corres- 
ponds to confirmation. Strange to say there is no rite for the burial 
of the dead, apparently because it was always hoped that the 
Second Advent of Christ would take place before any of the faith- 
ful died! The orders for the laying of a foundation stone of a 
church and its subsequent consecration are almost as elaborate as 
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those in the Roman Pontifical. Special forms are given for the 
consecration of both altars and ‘‘tablet altars,’’ also the blessing 
of church furniture, altar vessels and vestments. Among the 
“‘Offices for use on Private Occasions’’ are the “Solemn Absolution 
of Penitents in Private’ (otherwise a very long form of private 
confession to a priest) ; the Anointing and Visitation of the Sick, 
and the blessings of ships and “‘chamber-lodgings.”’ 

It is doubtful if the services prescribed in this official Liturgy 
were ever carried out to their full extent in any but a very few 
churches of the Irvingites, for to do so would have necessitated a 
permanent staff of over sixty! 


Since the power of ordination rested solely with the ‘‘apostles,’’ 
the last of whom died in 1901, the Catholic Apostolic Church 
has no hope of survival — unless some “‘prophet”’ arises and ‘“‘calls”’ 
new apostles! There has never been anything like this sect in the 
history of Protestantism — a pathetic attempt to graft the ex- 
ternals of Catholicism onto a heretical trunk. The misguided efforts 
of this group of early nineteenth century Englishmen brought forth 
no lasting fruit. This attempt to get back to what they believed 
to be primitive Christianity was fundamentally the same as many 
other sects which arose in Great Britain and North America during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Nearly all were based on 
a firm belief in the nearness of the Second Advent, the revival of 
the Pentecostal gift of tongues, and the literal interpretation of 
Scriptural prophecies. But,unlike all the others, the followers of 
Edward Irving decked themselves out in most of the externals of 
Catholicism, mingled with Old Testament ritualism. The Catholic 
Apostolic Church was a strange liturgical backwater. 


PETER F. ANSON 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY' 


HE title which I have chosen for this paper must not be taken 
to imply that theology is at present in a lifeless condition. On 
the contrary, I shall suggest to you that we may be wit- 
nessing the inception of a golden age in theology. But I do 
think that it has been in certain important respects half- 
asleep in the recent past. That is a statement which may 

cause some surprise, for it is often supposed that the revival of Thomism 
at the end of the last century has led to a sort of theological millenium 
which we have only to enjoy. 


There has been, I venture to suggest, a certain exaggeration about the 
effects of this revival. They have indeed been very great. The level of 
the Catholic intelligence has risen enormously in the last fifty years and 
the number of those who think about their faith has vastly increased. 
But all was not wholly dark before Leo XIII, and all is not wholly light 
today. I need not tell you that Newman was a theologian. Scheeben, 
however, is a mid-nineteenth century theologian of whom many of you 
may know little, and I should like to recommend to you The Mysteries 
of Christianity, a translation of Scheeben’s great work published last 
year by Herder. The translator, who has added many valuable notes to 
Scheeben’s text, remarks in his preface: “Perhaps no work in the entire 
history of theological writing so effectively brings dogma to life, or so 
impressively shows the connexion between theology and Christian living.” 
That may be going too far. But the soundness of Scheeben’s view of 
theology will be clear enough from the quotation which his translator 
gives us from the preface of 1865: 
I cherish the deep conviction that speculative theology is of supreme im- 
portance for the truest and highest formation of mind and heart, and that 
under the guidance of the great Doctors of the Church secure roads must 
be built, reaching to the very summits of divine truth, roads that can be 
travelled not only by a few privileged spirits, but by anyone who combines 
courage and energy with a sufficiently sound education. 

Such a conviction is still too rare. That is why, after saying that all was 

not dark before Leo XIII, I added that all is not light today. That is 

what I meant by saying that we have been half-asleep. 

At this point I would remind you of a particular set of circumstances 
which have retarded progress, the events which followed the Modernist 
crisis at the beginning of the century. The road to heresy is always paved 





2A lecture on “‘Present Tendencies in Theology’ delivered at the Newman 
Association Meeting, Stonyhurst, August 4, 1947, in the original form but with 
certain additions and omissions. Reprinted here from the Downside Review, 
October, 1947. Cf. ‘‘Liturgical Briefs’’ for comment. — ED. 
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to some extent with good intentions. It nearly always starts with a sin- code 
cere desire to penetrate the meaning of Christianity more deeply, or to God 
ease the task of a Christian apologist. Then it usually encounters opposi- 


; Ai ie . use ¢ 
tion on the part of ecclesiastical authorities. And then the temptation | .,., 
arises to kick over the traces. Once that happens, anything may happen. of“ 


The history of Modernism is a very clear example of this process. Some | St. 
at least of the leaders of the movement started with a genuine desire to firm 
show the twentieth century that the doctrines of the Church were not |} not 
only in harmony with modern thought, but the only satisfactory answer | cour 


to its questionings. These perfectly legitimate aspirations were frowned | metk 
upon by ecclesiastics who were still influenced — unconsciously — by the has | 
anti-intellectualism which had been condemned by the Vatican Council. | succi 
So far these leaders of the movement had been, ostensibly at least, true a Col 
followers of St. Thomas, in that they had recognized the dynamic char- | exter 
acter of Christian doctrine, its power to work upon the human mind and 
to drive it (in favorable conditions) to an ever-widening vision of reality It 
as a whole. (For there is only one scheme of things, God’s Incarnational the ¢ 
scheme.) But now began a process which brought them in the end to a and 
position diametrically opposed to St. Thomas’. In their reaction against nd 
the excessive conservatism of their opponents, they were led to conceive ” 
of an evolution not only of human thought about Christian dogma, but _ 
of dogma itself, which is to strike at the very root of Christianity: “The | “** 
same Christ, yesterday, today, and forever.” enlig 
We are concerned with the orthodox reaction to this disaster. The pie 
Modernists had tried to cover up their defection by ingenious arguments grou: 
which were intended to show that the Christian creed was still of value ready 
in their system. It was true — in a relative sense. The human mind was just | 
the creator of truth on this theory, not its servant; and it should have cas 
been obvious that the theory was suicidal. But the Modernists had to be | i ,, 


met on their chosen ground, and it became more than ever important to That 
oppose to the “hinting and deceiving” of subjective idealism the classical 
statements of a realist theory of knowledge and of the harmony of faith Ni 
and reason — those of St. Thomas. So there was an even greater empha- | abou 
sis on Thomism as the badge of orthodoxy. Now in the view of some the- | whic 
ologians of our time (and here at last we come to our subject) a wholly | (Cat 
necessary and admirable adherence to the Thomist principles which | 
have just indicated was accompanied by an over-rigid insistence on the 
application of them in the form in which St. Thomas had applied them | 
in the thirteenth century and by a refusal to extend the field of their 
application beyond that to which St. Thomas had extended it. In other 
words, the result was a certain narrowing in the orthodox theological 
outlook. 

Now that we have some sort of context for them it will be useful | 
to have before us a summary of the complaints which are being heard | 
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REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY 


today about our current theology. It is said that the transcendence of 
God has been insisted upon at the expense of His immanence, that the 
use of the syllogistic method has been overdone, that the act of faith has 
come to seem a blind act of obedience as a result of the general suspicion 
of “religious experience,” that there have been attempts to impose on us 
St. Thomas’ purely philosophical conclusions as matters of faith, that a 
firm assent has been demanded by theologians for conclusions which can- 
not claim to be irreformable, that theological speculation has been dis- 
couraged in a way which suggests a misapprehension of theological 
method, and an unwillingness to allow for theological progress, that there 
has been a concentration of attention on the mediaeval doctors and their 
successors to the relative neglect of holy Scripture and the Fathers, with 
a corresponding lack of balance in theological writing. The list might be 
extended. 


It is a temptation to leave it like that — just to indicate by quotations 
the directions in which these more adventurous theologians are travelling 
and to avoid any expression of personal opinion. But this would be poor- 
spirited. In my view, then, for what it is worth, these complaints do 
hold against many of our “approved authors.” Before I illustrate them 
there are two provisos to be made. The first is that I do not wish to be 
taken as associating myself with any and every pretension to theological 
enlightenment; the Holy Father uttered a warning the other day about 
certain extravagant tendencies in the “new theology,” as it is called. The 
second proviso is that these complaints must be seen against a back- 
ground of the positive results of the last fifty years. As I have said al- 
ready, these positive results have been very great. In fact I think it is 
just because the general picture is such a promising one that the complaints 
have been so urgent: “So much has been done in our garden already, and 
if we could only pull up the weeds which still choke the entrance... ” 
That is what people are thinking. 


Now I shall try to indicate in more detail what is being said abroad 
about our current theology. Here are some translations from a book 
which is at present, I understand, something of a best seller in Italy: 
(Catholic theologians are being addressed in these passages. ) 


Theology was of old the empress of the sciences; not only was philosophy 
her handmaid and servant but all the disciplines and all the arts which 
place man above the brutes. This universal sovereignty was obvious and 
right. The object of theology was the highest which the human mind can 
approach; it was the science which gave knowledge of God, His mysteries, 
His attributes, His effects. It taught of the Creator and therefore of His 
works . . . . Why, then, is divine theology so unpopular today? Why is 
it so ignored even by those who are not ignorant? Why do we see it, 
above all in our Church, relegated to the classes of seminaries and mon- 
asteries?’ Why do those times seem fabulous to us, in which bakers and 
drapers as well as men of breeding and culture became heated (si appassio- 
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navono) over problems about the Incarnation or Grace? . . . How has this 
happened? Look into your consciences, and answer with Christian frank- 
ness. The responsibility for this defection is not wholly yours, but it is 
yours in the first place. Great achievements are brought to ruin not by 
their opponents but by the supineness and faithlessness of their defenders. 
What use have you made for many centuries past of the supernatural 
deposit entrusted to you? Why have you allowed others, doubtful friends 
or declared enemies of God, to steal from you the attention of thinking 
men? The truth, the woeful truth, is that the vigorous and creative life 
of thought has died out among you. Since St. Thomas — or at least since 
Suarez — you have not been capable of building up any new and powerful 
theological synthesis . . . . In the Orthodox East and in the Lutheran 
North there have been attempts at theological renewal which succeeded in 
awakening the unbelievers. In your closed world nothing has happened... . 
For centuries you theologians have been only compilers of synopses and 
manuals . . . . You have stopped the clock of history in the fourteenth 
century ... . Did not St. Thomas appear a revolutionary to his own 
times? . . . Each century the way of the spirit is begun again, and per- 
haps in the future a theology will be seen beside which our own will seem 
only a sketch . .. . You know or you ought to know that it is upon men 
of learning and genius that in the last instance the thoughts and feelings 
of the masses depend. If you succeed in gaining the aristocrats of the spirit, 
you will see the peoples sooner or later turn to you... . You must make 
them believe that this is not a dead science, but food for every mouth... 


Those passages come from The Letters to Men of Pope Celestine the 
Sixth — imaginary documents, therefore— by Giovanni Papini.* They 
are rhetorical. We may take them with some salt. But do they not contain 
some truth? 


These are the words of P. Louis Bouyer, the Oratorian Father who is 
at present exercising so great an influence in France, taken from an 
article in La Vie Intellectuelle for last February: 


As St. John so often declares, the life which the Gospel brings us is com- 
municated to us by the light of truth. Theology is nothing but the most 
complete and intelligent exposition possible of this truth. Thus the Chris- 
tian life which ceased to draw upon theology would soon cease to be 
Christian. But, inversely, it would be a terrible judgment on a theology 
for it to become incapable of rousing to life. Perhaps the danger has not 
always been imaginary. The greatest benefit of the (present) return to the 
Fathers is certainly to guard against it . . . . Scholastic theology must be 
completed by what is called, in the language of the day, a ‘‘kerygmatic” 
theology, that is, a theology which preaches God’s word . . . . Indeed, the 
former is only really legitimate in the context of the latter. This implies 
a need to eschew a study of the data of faith merely in function of the 
rational intelligibility which may be discovered in them by way of analogy 
or otherwise. These data, if they are to be known truly as they ought to 
be, must be studied aiso (or —- should one say? — first and foremost) in 
their strictly religious perspectives, that is, in their vital significance for our 
souls. Now that is always the point of view of the Fathers . . . . Let us 
sum it all up: the plenitude and the unity of the life of faith, the religious 
and ‘“‘existential’’ character of the understanding which we must have of 


*Pp. 65-76, Vallechi, Florence. 1946. i ali o 
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REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY 


it, and lastly the adoring recognition (reconnaissance) of mystery in dogma, 
these are the benefits which we must hope for from the patristic revival. 
Bound up with the return to the Bible and the liturgy, it must restore to 
us a Christianity in which everything is alive, in which there is no mere 
verbalism and which is crowned by the purest adoration of a God who is 
recognized both as the Rex tremendae maiestatis and the God of Love. 


May I add, as the author has himself indicated, that this is the tradi- 
tional Benedictine approach? And there is one more passage which must 
be quoted from this article because it seems so peculiarly 4 propos on an 
occasion like this. Speaking of the men of the Oxford movement, and of 
Newman in particular, P. Bouyer says: “They helped to bring out the 
recognition, hardly less perhaps in the Church to which many of them 
came than in that which they left, that the Catholic Church of every age 
is not only the daughter of the Church of the Fathers, but is and remains 
the Church of the Fathers.” 


These quotations are designed to give some substance to the list of 
complaints which I drew up at the beginning. But, as you see, they are 
not just complaints, but rather constructive criticisms. Here is an ex- 
ample of a change of tone on fundamental questions of “spirituality” 
(an awkward word that, but we seem to have nothing better). In the 
first number of this year’s Recherches de Science Religieuse M. Jean Mour- 
oux, one of the most penetrating of contemporary writers, treats of the 
notion of religious experience. It is a magnificent article, and we ought 
to have it in English. His conclusion is: 


It is impossible to enclose it [religious experience] in the order of feeling.. 
A tradition of several centuries has set [it] —-in the West — on that road, 
and no doubt the Protestant reform — with Luther's experience at the- 
basis of it — has been the decisive factor. But this tradition must not bind 
us. On the contrary we must reject this spiritual empiricism, which falsifies. 
experience and hampers enquiry. We must not discuss with our separated 
brethren in the first place the part which should belong in Christianity to. 
religious experience as they conceive it. We must first restore a sound idea 
of religious experience which is integral and open. 


And what M. Mouroux means by “integral and open” gives great. 
significance to this conclusion. He means, as he has explained in an earlier 
passage, that it is a fully personal experience “built up and grasped in: 
the lucidity of a consciousness which has gained possession of itself and 
in the generosity of a love which gives itself” — this is what he calls the 
“experiential” type of experience as opposed to the “experimental” or 
merely scientific and the “empirical” or merely sensitive. And the term 
of this experience is “seized upon as both transcendent and immanent at 
the same time.” “I give myself to God, but as someone who is given to 
himself by God.” “This experience of itself is a deliverance from both 
empiricism and idealism.” Finally, its structure “can be grasped only by 
a metaphysical reflection.” 1 cannot hope to have made this very clear 
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to you. But you will see, perhaps, that theology is not an abstract science 
remote from the life of a Christian soul under the pen of this writer. 


So too the famous problem of the certainty of the act of faith is dealt 
with more and more in “mystical” terms. It was a great satisfaction for 
me to find in P. Aubert’s recent book the unhesitating conclusion that it is 
the “inner voice” which is the all-important factor of solution. He accepts 
from Scheeben —in principle at least — that “the light of faith is a 
source by which God makes Himself known to the soul without inter- 
mediary as being Himself who speaks.” Here is a quotation from P. 
Aubert’s last pages: 


The modern spirit resists the idea of the supernatural even in the very 
broad sense of a personal intervention of God in the world, and it is on 
that level, the level of the religious problem, that the problem of faith is 
found for so many minds. It is less 2 matter of choosing between this or 
that form of religious belief than of admitting the possibility of intimate 
and personal relations with a personal God to whose thought we allow our 
ideas to be conformed. In these conditions faith appears not so much a 
simple intellectual adhesion to dogma, as an attitude of the whole religious 
man who is placed in relation to the Absolute; it seems also to require at 
its base something else besides rational arguments and that is why so many 
recent authors appeal, to establish it, to a certain immediate experience.’ 


We are thus returning, I believe, to a true intellectualism in theology, 
to a realization of the soul’s intuitive powers. In the recent past, as we 
have seen, theology has given “experience” the cold shoulder as a result 
of the modernist excesses. The Existentialist philosophers are cold-shoul- 
dered at present by most theologians on the ground that they deal with 
psychological as opposed to ontological questions. But is human experience 
non-ontological? The work of M. Gabriel Marcel in particular is of great 
importance, I would say, for theologians. The soundings of human nature’s 
depths which are achieved by a great contemplative like Kierkegaard (I 
use that description deliberately), or by a great poet like Eliot, should be 
of the utmost significance for us, especially if we hold with P. de Lubac 
that man is intrinsically ordered to the supernatural vision of God as his 
sole end. This end, on his view, is not something superadded, something 
which we could have done without if God had so willed it. Here is a thesis 
of tremendous importance on which I can only touch in passing. So far 
from infringing the rights of God, it reveals, as I see it, His utter tran- 
scendence and His limitless love. What is fundamentally at issue here is 
the way in which we think about God. Is He someone who could be 
content with a second-best? Or, as P. Malavez suggests in an article- 
review’ of P. de Lubac’s book, isn’t it true of the divine love that “pre- 
cisely because it is perfect .. . it is subject to no laws and yet without 
doubt gives to itself the law of the maximum . . . God determines Him- 





®Le Probléme de L’ Acte de Foi, Louvain, 1945, pp. 781-3. 
‘Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January, 1947, p. 32. 
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REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY 


self infallibly.” This infallible self-determination is God’s freedom. Here, 
supremely, a metaphysical intuition is indispensable for the theologian. 

It would be possible to give many illustrations of this growing ten- 
dency to treat theological problems in a way which is at the same time 
more concrete and more profound than that method of manipulating 
abstractions which is so prominent in our textbooks. We must, indeed, 
abstract, that is, focus on particular aspects of our evidence, but so oftea 
the abstractions in the textbooks do not seem to correspond with any 
mental process which we actually perform; instead of leading us to the 
heart of reality, as they are meant to do, they seem to lead us away from 
it. We find ourselves treating them as mere counters which represent 
nothing in our experience. It is becoming recognized more and more, I 
believe, that we are still to some extent in the toils of an arid rationalism 
and that there may be great results if we can shake them off. Already 
there are signs of a fresh handling of the age-old questions of grace and 
free will, of original sin and of St. Augustine’s so-called “pessimism,” of 
the causality of the sacraments and of the whole redemptive economy.” 
Most important of all, the doctrine of the blessed Trinity is discussed 
in language which is more biblical and perhaps in some ways more illum- 
inating than that of “subsistent relations,” and the controlling function 
which this doctrine should have in theology is more clearly perceived. 
It follows that our Christology, which has a rather fossilized look about 
it, is being reanimated.’ Indeed there is only one theological subject, God 
in Christ, and the lines of approach to it, as we advance along them, 
throw light one upon another. . . 

I hope I shall be interpreting your wishes correctly if I pursue this 
subject of the revival of theology in our country for the short time that 
remains to me; and it seems inevitable that I should say something about 
our periodical literature. First let us glance abroad once more. I have 
had occasion already to mention some foreign periodicals. In France alone 
there is a bewildering number of them. In addition to those which were 
flourishing before the war, and which are now flourishing again, in some 
cases perhaps even more vigorously, there are several fresh publications 
of which I shall mention three. There is Diew Vivant, which has already 
received a measure of publicity over here. It is “existentialist” and meta- 
physical; it is also thoroughly biblical and pays particular attention to 
Eastern Orthodox and Protestant theology. Then there is Témoignages, 
published by the Benedictines of La Pierre-qui-Vire; significantly, its 
current cabier (the fourteenth) is all about poetry — the one before was 
about existentialism and contained an article by M. Marcel. Lastly I 
should like to mention the quarterly L’Année Théologique, which began 
in 1940 — of all years — with the declared aim of effecting a closer con- 


*E. g. P. Rondet’s article in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, February, 1947. 
°E. g. P. Galtier’s Unité du Christ —cf. the discussion of this and other 
relevant works by Canon Smith in The Clergy Review, March, 1947. 
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nexion between philosophy, theology and “spirituality.” It is edited by 
the patristic and Augustinian scholar P. Cayré and is now firmly estab- 
lished; it is an open forum for the best minds in France. .. . 

It is of the first importance that the Catholic laity in this country 
should be theologically-minded.. This ought to be a truism, but perhaps 
there is more in it than meets the eye. You know well enough that your 
external apostolate, your organizations, your attempts to influence public 
opinion, your scientific and scholarly achievements, all will be in vain if 
you are not trying to live, according to your capacities, a life of prayer. 
But you are not likely to succeed in this attempt unless your penetration 
of the faith, your grasp of its meaning and implications, shows an increase 
of your knowledge in the subordinate sciences. You know that you must 
bring theological standards to bear on your work, whatever its nature. 
But you must also live these standards in your whole lives. You know 
that theology must be the keystone of a culture, but it is not enough 
just to acknowledge this; theology must have pride of place in fact, so far 
as we can make it, not just in theory. You know that in our love of God 
there is no standing still, but only going forward or going back. But the 
love of God and the knowledge of God are bound up together. 

Theology is knowledge (and so love) of God in a degree surpassed 
only by mystical prayer, that is (I would say) by the nondiscursive super- 
natural knowledge of faith in a developed form. It is only as compared 
with this that speculative theology sinks to the level of mere “curiosity.” 
The greatest of the mystics (St. Teresa, for example) have been very 
clear on this. Mortification of the intellect makes sense only if it means 
the abandonment of lesser knowledge for the sake of greater. Mental 
sloth, a failure to use such capacities as we may have, is not a preparation 
for the mystic state. Just as it would be foolish to shut one’s eyes to 
Christian evidences on the ground that the gift of faith is in God’s hands, 
so also to neglect the natural working of the intellect on the truths of 
faith and to remain passive, waiting for them to be illuminated by a 
spark from heaven, would be to fall into a form of quietism. 

It will be said that special aptitudes are needed for interest in meta- 
physics; and some people are fond of saying that we can “get to heaven” 
without them. A lack of interest in mere natural metaphysics is not 
the point; the point is that, even if we are incapable of supernatural 
metaphysics, we merely show our ignorance when we declare them arid, 
and, if we mean this statement absolutely, we show grave disorder in our 
whole outlook. The principle here is surely clear enough. However much 
material circumstances may engross us, our aim must be to bend them 
to the final purpose — the knowledge and love of God, not indeed for 
ourselves only but neither to the exclusion of ourselves.’ 





"This paragraph and that which follows are taken from a work which will 
shortly be published (Certainty, The Dacre Press) . 
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REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY 


To say that the theology of our time is still characterized (even though 
far less than recently) by a materialization, by an attention to mere par- 
ticularities, may seem unreasonable. The questions, it will be said, which 
rise to prominence must be for the most part questions of detail and 
of application; we cannot expect dogmatic questions (at this date, at 
least) to be in vogue. But I am speaking of a mental attitude. Unless we 
are to take the potentialities of revelation as already actualized, its im- 
plications all worked out by earlier ages (and this would be scarcely 
credible, even if there were no unsettled controversies), lack of interest 
in speculative theology must always be deplorable. It would be unfair 
to complain that the England of the Catholic Revival has produced no 
theologian of the first rank; but it is distressing to see so much intelli- 
gence, capable (it would seem) of gregt achievement in theology, devot- 
ing itself to lesser ends, not only by ‘pressure of circumstances and at 
the call of charity, but through inclination. We need suspect no deliber- 
ate refusals; it is rather, perhaps, that the mental atmosphere around us 
alienates us imperceptibly from studies which only thrive in other air. 

That is not the note on which I wish to end. There is good hope for 
the future. The increased understanding of the Mass, which (in Fr. Putz’s 
words) is “the living summary of Christian doctrine,” is surely working 
a change among us, and through it the Catholic laity will come, so I 
most earnestly hope, to play that part which belongs to it of right in 
the re-education of England. 

ILLTYD TRETHOWAN, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
COMMITTEE ON UN-LITURGICAL ACTIVITIES 


HILE this title is not subtle or witty it serves the 
purpose for which I have chosen it. A great many 
people with either very strange notions or in most 
cases no notions at all seem to have made up their 
minds about the liturgical movement and its merits. 

And apparently, the less they know about the liturgy, the more 
they judge and talk. The worst part of it is they seem to have 
taken a leaf out of Mr. Vishinsky’s book: they accuse the move- 
ment of things it never dreamt of, and manage to create suspicions 
higher up to a degree which would worry and put on guard any 
shepherd. They succeed in creating the impression that a small 
army of crackpots who have gone mad over a point nobody else 
can see are attacking sacred traditions of the Church for the sheer 
fun of it. 


But who is attacking what? Who opposes by sheer non-cooper- 
ation the carrying out of the solemn directives on chant by Popes 
Pius X and XI? The liturgists? I know of priests trying to intro- 
duce the participation of the people in the sung responses at High 
Mass who have been accused to their face of disturbing the eccle- 
siastical peace of the neighborhood, of “changing everything.”’ A 
parish begins to sing Compline, the beautiful and official night 
prayer of the Church, or better yet, Vespers, and see what hap- 
pens: those who don’t see the point of doing likewise call it an 
attack on popular devotions. I am not saying a single word here 
about the qualitative difference between the Church’s prayer, made 
up of Scripture and texts authored by the Fathers of the Church, 
and what is so often offered by others: because some people have 
a hard time in evaluating quality, dogmatic, spiritual, literary and 
musical. To them ‘Home on the Range” is as good as Mozart's 
arias any day, and ‘‘Good Night, Sweet Jesus’’ equals for them 
“Urbs Jerusalem Beata’ (if they ever heard of it). 


The true fact is that the liturgy is fighting for survival. The 
crushing majority of Catholics of many ranks simply don’t know 
much about it beyond its rubrics, the nineteenth century theology 
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distilled from a few of its texts, and the corroded remnants of 
current parish “‘liturgy’’ left over after the intermittent gales that 
swept the spiritual world: rationalism, subjectivism, moralism, 
pragmatism, and finally bourgeois drabness. Extra-liturgical func- 
tions crowd most parish calendars, have record attendance, are 
sold with often dubious methods in papers, printed advertising 
campaigns, from the pulpits, and by every other means, including 
our school rooms. Criticize these methods, often borrowed from 
the science of commercial advertising which appeals to the lower 
instincts of the masses, and there will be a cry: the liturgists at- 
tack a devotion sanctioned from above, appealing to the people 
(Hollywood too appeals), and luring thousands into churches 
who otherwise would never go (the end justifies the means, as 
one sees). 


Naturally this does not mean that the Church is giving up 
liturgy. The priests say Mass, baptize, give the sacraments and 
dutifully recite their office. Maybe priests have never been as 
obedient, as careful and as correct as they are now. But is that 
liturgy? Or is it performance? Is it all right when on Sunday 
morning what we proclaim to be the central mystery of our Chris- 
tian lives, the Mass, is perfunctorily performed with the greatest 
speed and the least display of its intrinsic beauty — while the 
evening devotion, something good and excellent, but in dogmatic 
and spiritual value far inferior, is staged with great solemnity 
engaging every resource anybody can think of? While we have it 
all very correct in dogma books, catechisms and sermons, we do 
the very opposite in practice. Popular, vocal participation at no- 
venas is pushed and encouraged. Try the same thing at Mass and 
you will be called an innovator, a radical or a crackpot. 


When you have tried in three different countries to win the 
people for active participation, to overcome their reluctance, their 
apathy, their ignorance and their sentimentalism, you know how 
difficult it is. Few of our educators seem to be able to provide 
the ordinary Catholic with an idea of his role in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, of his dignity flowing from baptism and con- 
firmation, and of his part in the celebration of the Mass. I may 
be far behind in my reading, but I have not yet seen any cate- 
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chism which really remedies this state of affairs, nor do I know 
many grade educators who stress these points beyond the mere 
theory, if they do it at all. Once in a great while you come across 
a church on a weekday where the children pray with the priest 
and the sisters help them with enthusiasm and devotion; but it is 
the very rare exception. In most cases their prayers have nothing 
or very little to do with what goes on at the altar, if they are 
being. led at all and not left to boredom. If the Mass matters, 
should it not matter to them too? Why then singing of hymns 
that have no bearing on the Mass, even if they are sung well and 
the singing of the girls (why not boys?) sounds pleasant and 
fresh? 


If there are exaggerations by the individual zealots of the 
liturgical movement, born of exasperation with indolence, of im- 
patience and an unenlightened love of the holy and beautiful thing 
they have grasped, these mistakes are matched on the other side by 
suspiciousness and, seemingly, wilful ignorance. Perhaps if some 
of these people would analyze their opposition sufficiently, they 
might find a subtle clericalism which fears that the laity may seize 
something that belongs to the clergy. Before our Holy Father 
published his great encyclical on the Mystical Body, there were 
enough people who wanted none of it, because they feared a sort 
of invasion of the sacred precincts by the laity. 


There will never be Catholic Action without mature Christians. 
A laity babied and left to passive assistance in the liturgy cannot be 
expected to share the apostolic burden of the hierarchy. Those meek 
and silent sheep behind you, the only brains in the herd, will expect 
from you everything for letting you have their wool. Such an 
interpretation of the parable of the Good Shepherd is as certainly 
faulty as it is disastrous. 


The liturgical movement is nothing but a spontaneous response 
to the great reforms of Pius X and Pius XI and Pius XII. They 
made the laws which no bishop or priest can carry out unless the 
minds and wills of his people are made ready by a positive leaven- 
ing process. Unless that occurs, you will have only an implement- 
ing of the mere letter of the law, as in our execution of Pius X 
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Communion decrees and our stubborn refusal to take his liturgical 
decrees seriously. 

You can’t have your cake and eat it! A great deal of mature 
judgment is expected of our people. Would it not be much easier 
for us to yield in the field of morals, e. g., matrimonial morals, 
where we expect even the simplest mind to follow the rather subtle 
arguments and to see, not just to obey, the difficult truth? All the 
bishop Oxnam’s and Margaret Sanger’s with all their coaxing, 
slandering and maligning will never budge the stand of the Church 
in anything concerning natural law, even if the whole age were 
to follow the sophistries of natural feeling. If we expect such 
maturity from our fathers and mothers and young people, if we 
expect from them sound, Catholic judgment in the field of politics, 
of business morals, of social intercourse, of the arts of stage, screen 
and literature, why do we assume that they prefer to be spiritual 
infants and illiterate primitives in their devotional lives? 


The fear of the laity’s overstepping their hierarchical place in 
the Church is really unfounded. There is a certain confused roman- 
ticism which is equalitarian and wants to sit in the sanctuary. It is 
based on feeling and emotion, not reason. As far as I am familiar 
with the liturgical movement, I have never seen any responsible 
promoter of the Church’s liturgy being foolish about this point. 
As a matter of fact liturgy is preeminently hierarchical: it stands 
for-sacred ordo and gives everybody his definite place. It increases 
a deep, reasonable, religious respect for the priesthood and replaces 
in this spiritual way that childish and purely natural fear of the 
priest so common in the bourgeois world. The Curé of Ars was 
never like Bing Crosby! 


I feel that the methods with which we are trying to put into 
practice the liturgical programs of the Church may very well be 
liable to criticism and correction. But to regard the movement 
itself as subversive and to present it as such is, to say the least, no 
sign of an informed mind. In most churches the only liturgy the 
ordinary Christian sees is a hurried low Mass on Sundays — and 
where is its splendor of truth? If it weren’t for the grave obliga- 
tion of the law, how many would go to Mass out of love for it? 
How could our people be so ignorant of its parts, if the Mass means 
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in their lives what you and I say it does objectively mean to them? 
The non-liturgical activities take up the time, the imagination and 
the appreciation of the people; the derivates, good as they are, 
have taken up the place of the fundamental things. In practice 
(not in principle, God forbid!) the peripheral things are in the 
center, the top things at the bottom, the ornaments are smother- 
ing the body. To use an otherwise inappropriate term: a gradual 
subversion — the slow way — has taken place. The mood of our 
day, with John Dewey supreme in schools, Hollywood on top in 
entertainment, commercialism the public creed and bourgeois sec- 
ularism invading our own ranks, is against the objective sacra- 
mentalism of the Church as it is against her objective law, her 
morals and her dogma. To fight for a new integration of the full 
sacramental system into the people’s lives is as much a task of ours 
as our fight in any other field. 


H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


BRINGING LITURGY TO LIFE IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


TIME AFTER EPIPHANY 





HERE is no lack of inspiring picture material in the liturgy of the 
Sundays after Epiphany. The very first Sunday is the feast of the 
Holy Family. It is a comparatively new feast established for the 

twofold purpose of holding up a shining model of filial obedience and 
parental devotion in family life and of obtaining the special protection 
of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph for the modern Christian family whose integri- 
ty and very existence are so gravely threatened today. 

We look carefully at this Holy Family in their small hometown of 
Nazareth. Jesus, the little boy, is the Son of God, the Second Person of 
the blessed Trinity, equal to the Father in all things. The young mother, 
Mary, is the purest and fairest, highest and holiest of all God’s creatures, 
the Immaculate Mother of God. St. Joseph is the one of whom the in- 
spired word of God says he was a “just man,” the one chosen by God 
Himself to be the “shadow of the eternal Father,” the visible Providence 
of God for the Holy Family. We need to realize how holy and yet how 
human was this “earthly trinity.” 


For our first picture, let us concentrate on its head. Most pictures of 
St. Joseph are too sentimental. Let us make one which will show his great 
dignity and strength as he protects and provides for the two holy ones 
God has put under his charge. Don’t bother about curls for his hair and 
beard. He was just an ordinary working man and hadn’t time to spend 
prettying himself up. Make him look like a strong, good man, a true 
father earning a living for his family. He is the patron and model of our 
own good fathers. Make him look the part. 


VISITING NAZARETH 


We might approach the subject in a different way. Suppose we go to 
Nazareth to visit this family. We are strangers and have to inquire our 
way from the people we meet. Here is a chance for a fascinating chalk- 
talk. Draw a road with a hill at one end. At the top of the hill draw a 
fine house, put a fence around it, close the gate and label it “Keep Out.” 
Draw some other little houses along the road. Put in the synagogue and 
the village well with some women gossiping around it. That is how 
Nazareth looks as we drive up the road. We see the house on the top 
of the hill first and we know that God’s Son should have the finest house 
in town. We drive right up to the gate— but when we see the sign 
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“Keep Out” we know Jesus doesn’t live there. All His life He said “Come 
to Me,” not “Keep away.” We'll have to try some place else. 

There is a little house at the foot of the hill which looks very pleasant, 
but it is just a part-house part-workshop affair and much too small for 
God to live in, so we drive back to the village well and ask the women 
if they know a man named Joseph. They have been watching us ever 
since we came in sight and are quite eager to answer our questions — 
though we can see they are surprised we ask for Joseph. They thought 
at least we’d ask for Ben Sohrab up on the hill. But then, maybe Joseph 
might know us, he’s been around, even to Egypt they say — though he 
never mentions his travels. Yes, they know Joseph. 

We ask a few questions to be sure he is the right Joseph. Is this man 1 
carpenter? “Oh, yes, and a good one, too. He can fix a plough or a hand 
mill or a table just like new. He can do anything. (Evidently, they think 
our auto contraption needs some expert carpenter’s attention.) He was 
never known to overcharge, and often he helps a neighbor out for noth- 
ing.” Does Joseph have a family? “Oh, yes. You know, he’s a little choosey 
in some ways. When he married he didn’t take any of the girls around 
here but went up to Jerusalem and picked out one of the maidens in the 
Temple and brought her down here to live. We all thought it was a 
shame to bring such a pretty little thing here to live in his old shop after 
she’d been used to such a fine place in a big city — and so well educated, 
too. But you know how it is. We were polite for a while and then we 
finally got around to sympathizing with her to her face. Well, do you 
know, she just laughed and said it was sweet of us to think about her, 
but Joseph was a dear and she’d much rather be with him in his little 
cottage than in the richest palace ever built. And you know, she really 
meant it. She’s not the least bit uppish and a fine housekeeper. They really 
taught her something in the Temple school. She’s the best nurse in town 
and people declare the very sight of her makes them feel better. It’s just 
a gift she has.” 

We feel pretty sure now that this is the family we are looking for 
but we ask one more question. Are there any children? ““Why, yes. They 
have a boy, a fine, strong, bright lad. He'll be a great comfort to His 
father in a few years. Joseph’s teaching Him the trade now so He can 
support His mother when it’s necessary. Joseph’s arthritis is bad and he 
may not live very long, you know. It is a pity they can’t afford to edu- 
cate the boy, for He is a bright lad. But then, He’s handy, too, and brains 
won’t hurt a good carpenter. We need one here in Nazareth and He'll 
do all right. They live right down there at the foot of the hill.” 

So we go back to the little shop-house at the foot of the hill. It still 
looks small, but if it is all right for Mary it is all right for us. We knock 
at the door. A friendly looking working man, still in his work clothes, 
answers the door. We tell him we are looking for Joseph’s family and 
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he says, “Come right in. We are just about to have supper and you are 
welcome. Mary, Jesus, we have company.” They, too, are glad to see us 
and we sit down at the table with Joseph while Mary cuts the bread 
and puts some more vegetables in the stew. Jesus runs to the dish cup- 
board and sets out two more places for us. How do we feel when we 
realize it is the Queen of Heaven who is cooking for us and the Second 
Person of the blessed Trinity waiting on us? The way our Lady and our 
Lord really do care for us all our lives is much more wonderful than this. 

Let us make some pictures of the Holy Family and their life in the 
little house at Nazareth. Maybe we'll draw us visiting them. Then, an- 
other set of pictures could be about our own homes with us imitating 
Jesus obeying cheerfully (if we are children), helping without having to 
be asked, making our parents feel we appreciate them: or (if we are 
grown-ups) we could think of the care and affection so generously given 
by Mary and Joseph to the Child and to one another. 


The prayers and readings in the Mass for this feast point out every 
aspect of the truly Christian home. Read and discuss it. Even if the 
home altar is still adorned with the Epiphany star, there will be room 
for a picture of the Holy Family, or simply a lettered name card of 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph. If our own family pictures or the names of all the 
members of the home circle are also placed on the altar the relation of 
the two families is made more vivid for all those concerned. The children 
could have a little procession just before bedtime, singing some appropri- 
ate hymn and placing the family names on the altar as a sort of pledge 
to make our family like the Holy Family. 

In the upper grades in school, this feast is an excellent opportunity 
for a study project on “Family Life in Christ.” Material could be taken 
from Therese Mueller’s booklet by that name, published by the Liturgical 
Press. Many of these children will have no higher Catholic school training. 
It is not too early to give them some ideals as to what a really Catholic 
family can do to assure the life of its members as active units or cells 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


THE OTHER SUNDAYS 


The other Sundays after Epiphany are often a real let-down. Children 
are literal minded. For the thoughtful ones the liturgical leaps from Epiph- 
any to the feast of the Holy Family to the marriage banquet at Cana 
are just too much. Jesus was a little baby on January sixth, the next 
Sunday He was twelve years old — and all the wonders of the flight into 
Egypt and the return had to be quickly forgotten to catch up with this 
extraordinary jump over time. Now, on the second Sunday, Jesus is a 
full grown man and beginning His public life. The Childhood, their 
own special liturgical time, is all gone. It is a shock; and it doesn’t make 
sense. So the teacher or parent must show how the short space of a year 
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has to cover all the important ideas of our Lord’s teaching — not just be 
a day-by-day log of His actions. We may observe almost the exact in- 
tervals between some feasts as the Annunciation, Christmas and Candle- 
mas; or the days of Holy Week, Easter, the Ascension and Pentecost. But 
for others the Church selects events and passages which will show us how 
Jesus lived and thought all through His life — not just on special anni- 
versaries. 

We can always think of our Lord as just our own age — till we grow 
old enough to understand that spiritual age is not measured by months 
and years but by the clearness with which the likeness of Christ appears 
upon our souls. In that way, every day of ours can be the anniversary of 
a day in the life of Jesus, a day when He was cheerfully obedient, or 
made an unnoticed sacrifice for another, or was kind to an unpleasant 
person, etc. 


The gospels of the second, third, and fourth Sundays are similar to 
one another in theme, all treating of the power of Jesus over creatures. 
The second Sunday brings that often misunderstood story of our Lady’s 
request at Cana. Let us dramatize it, just to see how all the people in 
the story felt and acted. 


It was a brave show of a wedding, put on by people of modest means. 
They had to watch their pennies very carefully to be able to afford this 
party. They didn’t hire caterers but invited their friends and relatives, 
knowing well the ladies would see to the cooking and serving. Our Lady 
was one of those invited and she seems to have been helping in the kitchen 
— just as the generous ladies of the parish do now when there is a chicken 
supper or a banquet for the bishop. The men were just standing around 
talking and drinking wine and otherwise enjoying themselves. 


We don’t know how Jesus came to be there. Maybe when Mary received 
her invitation she said, “My Boy will be home about that time. May He 
come, too?” She brings Him in wherever she can, you know. And of 
course the bridegroom answered, “Sure, the more the merrier. We'd love 
to have Him come and anyone else He wants to bring.” So He came and 
brought His new disciples. Very likely that increase in numbers was just 
enough to make the carefully calculated supply of wine fail. When Mary 
saw the embarrassing predicament she went to our Lord about it, just as 
your mother might go to your big brother and say, “Tom, we’re out of 
cokes,” knowing that Tom would immediately drive over to the store 
and get some more. So Mary slipped her hand through Jesus’ arm and 
whispered, “Son, they haven’t any more wine.” 


But instead of driving over to the wine merchant’s for more, Jesus 
smiled down at her and said, ““Woman, what is that to you and Me?” As 
if He were thinking, “In the garden I promised you, the Woman, to 
Adam and Eve and all their children to defend them against the hatred 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of the devil. What has this little emergency to do with our sublime 
plan?” And then, just to give her a hint, He said, “My hour (for miracles) 
has not yet come.” She knew very well what He meant for she called the 
waiters and said, ““Do whatever He tells you.” 


Some people think this little scene demonstrates that, when faced with 
a choice between austerity and kindliness, our Lady always takes the lat- 
ter. It is more in accordance with her woman’s nature to sympathize with 
little domestic troubles than to keep aloof because they aren’t, really, 
very important. You will notice that our Lord seemed to take the other 
view, the man’s view — but He gave her her way and even worked a 
miracle to do so. After all, she is the Mother of Divine Providence in 
small things as well as in great, and He loves her that way! 


The rest of the story is easy to stage. The children will do it with zest. 
Get the astonishment on the faces of the waiters, the smugness of the 
chief steward telling the bridegroom he had not been very smart. “Every- 
one else puts out his best wine first and then, when men are feeling a 
little gay, they won’t notice if the rest is not quite so good. But you 
have kept the best wine till now.” The children may consider the steward 
as “dumb” but there may have been many people there who never knew 
anything unusual had happened. They may have heard it and not have 
believed it. “Things like that just don’t happen.” It seems to have been 
just a little favor Jesus did for His mother, a “private miracle.” They 
were both so very quiet about it that only the waiters knew. But you 
can be sure they talked in little huddles with the disciples, for the Gospel 
says “and His disciples believed in Him.” 


As a drawing lesson, here are all the essentials for a dramatic picture. 
Maybe the bride and groom could be in modern dress and all the settings 
familiar. Historical accuracy is not necessary. The most worth while pic- 
tures are those which most accurately catch the spirit of the event. These 
are all the more helpful to the development of our Christ-consciousness in 
daily life because they require thought, experience, and personal expres- 
sion. They are nothing less than “contemplations” reduced to actuality. 

The second Sunday ends the Epiphany season for 1948. The third and 
fourth Sundays demonstrate the power of Jesus over disease and over the 
elements, as well as His readiness to help all those who cry to Him. The 
home altar on each of these Epiphany Sundays could display a simple 
cut-out-and-stand-up symbol of the gospel story. On the second a stone 
water jar, on the third a crutch or other symbol of infirmity, on the 
fourth a sail boat — or something more elaborate if there is an “artist” 
in the house. The last two Sundays after Epiphany may be symbolized by 
a bundle of wheat and a tree with birds, respectively. These symbols are 
just enough to catch and hold the child’s attention till the story gets under 
way. Afterwards you may hear ten year old Joe explaining to little Ann 
just what that jug is doing there, or why he wants the sail boat tipped 
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over on its side. And she’d better keep her hands off or she'll spoil the 
story. 

The Purification or Candlemas officially closes this season, but I’m afraid 
the children just don’t see why we talk about our Lady’s beautiful humil- 
ity on this day. They are more impressed by the candles. The two ideas 
have become so fused in the Catholic mind that we may make our ccle- 
bration a combination, a little candle procession going in spirit with our 
Lady up to the temple to present her wonderful Baby to His eternal 
Father. The little ones might carry a statue or picture of the two and set 
it on the altar while voicing a short prayer and hymn. Or one of the 
girls could even play Mary, with a doll for little Jesus. The young Catho- 
lic mother, fearful of the future, can find great consolation in this child- 
like devotion. She cannot fail to impress her brood and win Mary’s pro- 
tection if, like her, she presents her own little ones to God and receives 
them back from Him dedicated to do His will and promised for His 
kingdom. 

It is hardly presumptuous to imply that those who, constantly and 
with sincerity, guide children in such simple, heart-felt devotions will 
find themselves sanctified by the very spirit of prayer they nourish in the 
hearts of the little ones. 

SISTER ESTHER, S.P. 

St.-Mary-of-the-Woods 

Indiana 


THE PASTORAL TASK TODAY’ 


| MUST tell you immediately how encouraging a meeting such 
as this is to me personally, and how very much I approve 
of it. 

The task that confronts us is twofold — as you have very well 
understood. 

Our first concern must be to restore the liturgy to honor among 
priests, to make them understand its meaning, to inspire them 
with a love for it. The mission of priests is to help others to pray. 
It is surely important that they, the custodians of the Church's 
prayer, be themselves penetrated by the liturgy, that they nourish 
themselves on it, that they rediscover the spirit that animates it. 





‘This address by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris opened the second national 
study meeting of the French clergy sponsored by the Centre de Pastorale Litur 
gique (Vanves, April 30 to May, 1946). It has appeared in print as the intro 
duction to the recently published proceedings of that gathering: La Messe et sa 
Catéchise (No. 7 of the Lex Orandi series), Les Editions du Cerf, 29, Boule 
vard Latour-Maubourg, Paris, 1947. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Then there are the people themselves. If the priests are truly 
desirous of creating a praying people, if they will to communicate 
to the people the liturgical spirit with which they themselves are 
afire, they must take due account of the times, the circumstances 
and the environment where they work and on which they wish to 
react. An adaptation of methods is therefore required, as well as 
an apostolic condescension that proportions the nourishment to 
the age of the receiver, as St. Paul would say. 


It is quite evident that a certain teaching or form of prayer, 
worthwhile though it may be for well-informed and convinced 
Christians, may not be suitable for the new-type catechumens to 
be found in our large city parishes, the suburbs and elsewhere. 
However, the above-mentioned condescension and leniency must not 
cause us to forget our objective: these catechumens are to be made 
Christians; more or less quickly they are to be introduced to the 
life of the Church, into its authentic liturgy. All this presupposes 
that the priest, having this objective constantly in mind, will al- 
ways be inspired by the prayer of the Church, even in his dealings 
with those catechumens who are still incapable of praying with the 
community. If we give these ‘‘children”’ just any method of prayer, 
in no way related to the liturgical spirit, they will not know how 
to pray when they are admitted to the Church as Christians. And 
the liturgy will seem still more foreign to them. Hence, from the 
very beginning of their formation in this ‘‘catechumenate’’ that 
we are considering for them, we must direct them in the intimate 
meaning of the liturgy. Only in small portions will we hand over 
our treasure to them; we will tell them only what they are capable 
of receiving; but we shall know where we are leading them. This 
effort of missionary adaptation obliges the priest however to under- 
stand the liturgy better than ever. It forces him more and more 
to make it the daily nourishment of his life. And thus our two 
proposed objectives continually join forces and are really only 
One. 


From various quarters I have been asked to obtain privileges in 
the matter of liturgical discipline. I believe that the reasons for these 
requests are valid and serious. My attention has been especially 
drawn to two essential points; the possibility of celebrating Mass 
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in the evening and the introduction of the vernacular into certain 
parts of the liturgy. Without any advance judgment on the dis- 
positions of the Holy See, which alone are decisive in these matters 
and which we cannot in any way foresee, I can say that the eve- 
ning Mass does seem desirable, at least in certain milieux and, 
naturally, always in accord with the opinion of the Ordinaries 
who are the sole judges of what can be done in their dioceses. 

As for the liturgical language (and here we are not considering 
the Mass) it seems that the translation into the vernacular of 
certain parts of the ritual: baptism, extreme unction, communion 
of the sick, marriage, burials, might be more easily agreed to by 
the Holy See. Only —and this will be my last remark — the 
privileges which we hope to obtain will in no way dispense priests 
from the efforts they must continue to make for the faithful. It is 
all very well to celebrate Mass in the evening, provided that we 
actually bring our people to it, that they understand its meaning, 
and that they be induced to pray it intensively. And even though 
there would seem to be an undoubted advantage in having certain 
formulas of the ritual said in French, it is still essential that the 
minister of the sacrament be himself permeated with the grandeur 
of the action he is accomplishing; the use of the vernacular requires 
a greater than ever dignity and reverence in the priest. 

These are some reasons why the task of liturgical pastoral res 
toration tc which you are devoting yourselves is so very important. 
With all our heart we bless your efforts. 


EMMANUEL CARDINAL SUHARD 


CHRISTMAS 1947 


T has always been the proud boast of the Church that she can 
I receive and sanctify and elevate the best elements of all pre 
Christian and non-Christian piety, that the wholeness which 1s 
Catholicity is repugnant to no natural good. It is a boast which 
was easier of demonstration in earlier days, when the Church's 
forms were not so fixed, so static as they are today. 

Today it is the pagan, the worldling, who boasts of reconvert 
ing the feasts and traditions of religion. The modern “Jew” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


attaches a certain cultural value to the sentimental observance of 
the great Day of Atonement. The modern ‘‘Christian”’ jealously 
guards soiled tinsel and garlands from one December to the next. 
Secularism opens her gaunt arms to all religions, all feasts and 
fasts, all acts of homage — ready to tear out the meaning and 
reality with which they are pregnant. 


This is the milieu of contemporary liturgy, of Christmas, 1947. 
The Nativity of our Lord is mystically and really made present 
among us. Today peace and salvation come to Israel . . . how 
frequently to a small Israel which “‘hears nothing, says nothing, 
does nothing, understands nothing’’? Is it strange that the mil- 
lions on the fringe, the outer circle, of the Christian life know so 
little joy? With what understanding and with what intensity the 
liturgy must be celebrated by the Christian people if it is to live 
in our time! This day Christ is born, this day the Light shines 
upon us, this day the government is upon His shoulder, this day 
is manifested to the Chosen People the Mystery of the Incarnation. 
Come, Lord Jesus, and show us the way of salvation! 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. BERNARD MULLAHY, C.S.C., 
O teaches at Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana. — 

REV. WILLIAM BUSCH, one of the veteran liturgical pio- 
neers of America, to whom O.F. is indebted for more than 
twenty years of wise counsel and active support, carries both his 
years and merit lightly. As professor of Church History in St. 
Paul Seminary, he is a competent critic of the spiritual currents of 
the centuries. —-PETER F. ANSON has published eighteen books, 
most of them dealing with maritime subjects and monastic history. 
His home is in Harbour Head, a fishing centre on the north-east 
coast of Scotland. Early next year the Bruce Publishing Co. will 
issue his important book, entitled Churches — Their Plan and 
Furnishing. It has been revised for American readers by our reg- 
ular contributor, H. A. R. — SISTER ESTHER is the head of the 
art department at St.-Mary’s-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. 


¢ 


The new encyclical, Mediator Dei, according to report is con- 
cerned primarily with the role of, and rules for, divine worship, 
and treats extensively therefore of the liturgical movement. We 
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have not been able to secure a copy before going to press. What- 
ever its details, we must certainly be grateful that the movement 
finally has been granted official Catholic status, and that the 
Supreme Pontiff himself has undertaken to give authoritative 
direction. It is quite possible that some of us ‘“‘liturgists’’ will 
get our knuckles rapped for specific means advocated or adopted 
to achieve admittedly good ends. The best of will does not neces- 
sarily guarantee wisest counsel in execution. That has been the 
history of many of the most important movements in the Church: 
a sincere effort at reform, often finding its strongest support among 
the rank and file, grows to proportions where the highest authority 
steps in and officially assumes control, separates the good from the 
less desirable, and channels it into effective forms. It is a great 
relief to have arrived at that stage, to know that from now on 
there is a Magna Carta of specific guidance. ORATE FRATRES 
eagerly looks forward to the opportunity of conforming to it in 
every detail. 
¢ 


The article on ‘““The Revival of Theology,’’ by Dom Trethow- 
an, editor of the Downside Review, is representative of a growing 
literature on the subject. That something needs to be done, above 
all in our seminaries, to bring dogma to life hardly requires proo/. 
We know of no one, except some dogma profs, who would dis- 
agree. Our usual manuals are pretty cut and dried: perhaps 
‘“dry’’ because so ‘“‘cut’’ — everything so neatly segmented and 
pigeonholed. (The dialectics of Abelard have had a more profound 
impact on subsequent centuries than most of us are willing to 
admit.) It is the exceptional priest who doesn’t store his Tanquerey 
or Hervé on a shelf to gather dust immediately after ordination. 
Moral books he will continue to consult, because problems de- 
mand solutions. But dogma? Sure, dogma is the foundation of 
moral and of the spiritual life. But all the applications can be 
found in moral and ascetics books: so why bother keeping up 
on dogma? 

There have been two major reactions on the side of the angels 
in our time. In Germany, the Jesuit scholars, Fathers Jungmann 
and Rahner from Innsbruck, have been preaching a “Verkiindi 
gungstheologie,”” a theology of the “glad tidings,’’ also called 
“‘kerygmatic’’ theology. Their interest lies in presenting theology 
as itself a spiritual science: there is more to it than a series of specu- 
lative theses, with an occasional “‘corrolarium pietatis’’ attached 
as footnote. (The writer of these lines takes pleasure in fulfilling 
a debt of piety by calling attention to the manuals of Dom Anselm 
Stolz, who pioneered in this field; they represent a first attempt, 
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not to work out a kerygmatic theology parallel to systematic the- 
ology —- which seems to be the aim of the Innsbruck theologians 
— but to integrate the two. His tract on the Church is particularly 
good. ) 

In France, emphasis has been laid rather on the need of theology 
meeting the challenge of the problems and philosophies of our 
time. The September issue of Theological Studies has a good sum- 
mary article on developments there. The impression it gives, how- 
ever, that the resultant controversy has divided theologians along 
the old Molinist-Thomist alignments, is incorrect, so far as our 
information goes: the ‘‘revival’’ has enlisted the enthusiastic sup- 
port of most of the younger theologians of France, whether Dom. 
inican or Jesuit. 

The whole affair is anything but just academic: it is vital to our 
entire view of the nature and scope of the Christian dispensation. 
In both countries it is bound up with the liturgical movement. 
For it was the latter that precipitated matters by demonstrating 
the deficiencies of the “‘traditional’’ treatises on the Church and 
the sacraments. The liturgy is sacramental theology in action — 
and Christ and the Church are the first, the ‘‘great sacrament.”’ In 
both countries, too, there has been a great upsurge of appreciation 
of the Fathers. The customary textbook terminology which speaks 
of the “‘Fathers’’ (first six centuries) and ‘‘theologians’’ (begin- 
ning usually with St. Anselm, and climaxing in the Scholastics) 
is symptomatic of our outlook. Such a division is not only invidi- 
ous; it is nonsensical. It certainly shows how narrowly and parti- 
sanly we have been interpreting ‘‘theology.”’ 

We hope to have some articles soon on the truly traditional — 
and inner — understanding of and approach to theology as ex- 
emplified in the Fathers and the liturgy. 


a 


For the seventh consecutive year, the Grail Press, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, has contributed to the liturgical cause by publishing an 
ordinal for the missal. The Mass Year 1948 is a neat booklet of 
122 pages (30 cents), which, besides the missal directions (start- 
ing with January), contains also ‘“‘liturgical reflections on the 
epistles’’ of Sundays and feast days, by Rev. Placidus Kempf, 
O.S8.B. The content of these latter is generally good: moral medita- 
tions, often however with little or no reference to the rest of the 
proper or the seasonal motifs. The style? E. g.: ““This last word 
is the sharp sword that severs the Medusian head of proud self- 
will with her permanent wave of self-satisfaction’’ (p. 96): 
‘“‘When the bony fingers of death stopped the ticking of the Sacred 
Heart on the Cross, ...”” (p. 62). — We are indebted to the same 
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Press, moreover, for its popular-priced reprints of some of Arch. 
bishop Goodier’s excellent treatises, and for a new translation of 
Scheeben’s Glories of Divine Grace. Its output in recent years has 
been of high quality. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE VERNACULAR 


To the Editor: — Here is a little comment on H. A. R. on the Vernac- 
ular Front, if you like to run it; but without my name, please. 

I never heard of any vernacular-advocates being persecuted. It is they 
who want to “persecute” the rest of us — to condemn us to being read 
aloud to all through Mass. H.A.R. says, “the majority ought to be 
considered first.” Let him stick to that. I am quite sure the majority 
would always be against the vernacular Mass. In theory it sounds well 
perhaps; and in a small intimate church with a pleasant-voiced priest 
with the right feeling for drama, it would go well for certain temper- 
aments. But with the average priest, with his average voice and accent 
and mannerisms, shouting at the top of his voice the English words Jong 
threadbare with familiarity, determined to be audible (else why the ver- 
nacular at all?) — no, the prospect is unendurable. H. A. R. has a very 
active mind: good luck to him. But most people have not. They go to 
Mass for rest and refreshment, they want to use their hearts, not their 
minds. And so the Church has wisely soft-pedalled the instructional 
aspect. The present predicament of the Church of England is sufficient 
answer to the advocates of vernacular. 


Rev. N. N. 
England 


To the Editor: — My English commentator need not feel embarrassed 
about his anonymity, since “H. A. R.” itself is a shield. But I do think 
he should have read my arguments in O. F. a little more carefully be- 
fore undertaking the role of critic. I don’t differ a bit in my ends from 
the other “‘liturgists.”” None of us vernacularists (or latinists too, as far 
as that goes) would say we wanted to soft-pedal the instructional aspect. 
On the contrary. The ones who go to Mass for rest and refreshment, if 
that is all they want, miss the point completely. How does he explain 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X, the exhortations of Trent and other utter- 
ances of the Church, if he thinks the “Church” has done what he alleges? 
Besides what does “rest” in church consist of? Dozing? What does “re- 
freshment” involve? You certainly don’t go to the opera, e. g., to read 
1 funny-paper, but to be refreshed by the opera and by participation 
in its values. 

The other objections are as old as the whole controversy and have had 
beautiful and concise answers in England by Father Gosling and Donald 
Attwater. But may I repeat: the average priest’s voice and accent are 
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good enough to read the Gospel, to preach the word of God and to 
appeal for good causes, whether the church be large, super-large, or 
small. I am sure all the priests try to be heard from their pulpits. Why 
these same priests should be such a failure when they recite (or sing) the 
collects, the epistle, gospel, preface, Our Father and post-communion, I 
can’t see. That is all I personally have ever advocated — because the rest 
of the Mass in these days is either inaudible by law or should belong to 
the role of schola, choir and people (the last should be emphasized). If 
it is the voice and accent that is objectionable, then we will have to please 
the sensitive ears of our flock by stopping our sermons and appeals as well. 

And as to “persecuting” of whom by whom: I don’t know what is 
going on in England, but we have certainly had some name-calling here. 
And it was not the vernacularists who dragged in such unsavory scare- 
crows as Henry VIII, Protestantism, rationalism and nationalism. 

Finally, does he really suggest that the Church of England’s predica- 
ment is caused by her beautiful, translated Sarum (Roman) liturgy? 
Now, Father, you aren’t serious, are you? I feel that is her one and only 
hope and asset — because it is so Roman Catholic. 


H. A. R. 


“SPLENDOR OF CHANT” 


To the Editor: —In Orate Fratres for November 2, in the article, 
“Splendor of Chant,” the author speaks of the “beautiful but sensual 
Windhover of Gerald Manley Hopkins.” The use of the adjective “sensual” 
seems to me no less than horrifying. To quote from Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary in the cross reference under “sensuous”: “Sensuous is favorable 
or neutral in sense. Sensual is derogatory.” The connotations of the word 
in modern usage are quite out of keeping with the character and writings 
of Father Hopkins. Perhaps it was a typographical slip. 

Might one also question the implied analogy between the art of the 
Venetian school with its worship of luxury and the pride of life, and the 
poem mentioned with its sacramental awareness of nature and its dedica- 
tion “To Christ Our Lord” —a dedication which is not only a subtitle 
but the very essence of the poem? 

SisTER Maris STELLA 

College of St. Catherine 

St. Paul, Minn. 


To the Editor: — To say simply that I wrote of the “beautiful but sensual 
Windhover” seems to me a misinterpretation. It is only in contrast with 
the Lauda Sion that I applied the adjective. Quite plainly the Windhover 
would not be regarded as sensual if it were being contrasted with such a 
poem as the canzone attributed to Dante: Cosi nel mio parlar voglio 
esser aspro, or with the output of a poet like Swinburne. So far as Web- 
ster’s definition is concerned, all true poetry has sensuous qualities — 
when these exceed the intellectual content, I believe it accurate to term 
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such poetry “sensual.” That Hopkins’ poetry does possess these character- 
istics will be seen in an analysis of his “Lecture Notes: Poetry and Verse” 
(The Notebooks of G. M. Hopkins, London, 1937, p. 249) or in the 
poems themselves. 

In speaking of analogous art-types there was no intention on my part 
of promoting a neo-Spenglerism, but simply of showing the relation of 
classic polyphony to the art of the Venetians, and to the art of Hopkins. 
My definition of an analogous concept may not be that of Webster, but 
it is that of the philosophia perennis — one which is simpliciter different 
and secundum quid the same; just as my use of the epithet “sensual” 
must be regarded, not in the light of Webster, but in the light of what 
Claudel has termed the poesis perennis. 

Sister’s remarks on the Venetian school are true only if one overlooks 
such paintings as Veronese’s “Christ at Emmaus,” “Holy Family,” “Mar- 
riage at Cana,” or Giorgione’s “Judgment of Solomon,” “Christ Carrying 
the Cross,” etc.; there is no more “worship of luxury and the pride of 
life” in these than in Hopkins’ poems (Nos. 25, 33, 59, 64, 65; Poems, 
London, 1935) which are not specifically religious. 

BRoTHER Justus GeorcE, F.S.C. 

St. Mary’s College 

Winona, Minn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GREGORIAN CHANT. A Basis for Class Notes and 
Study. By Rev. Dominic J. Keller, O.S.B. St. John’s Abbey Press, College- 
ville, Minn. 1947. Pp. 80. $.75. 

This is an eminently practical manual written by one who has had 
years of experience in teaching Gregorian chant to beginners as well as 
to advanced students. Fundamentals of Gregorian Chant is primarily a 
workbook or handbook for teachers and students of Gregorian music. It 
recommends itself most because of its simplicity of presentation and 
functional purpose. Although the author’s foreword would not have his 
manual supplant a Gregorian textbook, still the range of material covered 
is as broad as any student would need for his basic training in Gregorian 
chant. 

In particular the section devoted to vocalises will be welcomed by 
teachers who often find themselves closely pressed for unearthing or com- 
posing material suitable as chant instruction. Apart from being good 
vocal exercises, these vocalises afford ample means for illustrating the 
various neums and the complexities of rhythm and chironomy; they also 
serve to orientate the student in the feeling for Gregorian modality. 

The author includes a helpful bibliography, mentions the better chant 
accompaniments and Gregorian recordings, and gives a sampling of modal 
interludes for organ. There is also an assemblage of one hundred technical 
terms for review plus a section devoted to sample problems and review 
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questions and, for student exercises, ten pages of Gregorian four-line 
staffs. The book is reproduced on laid paper by a multilith process and 
has a plastic spiral binding. 

G. J. F. 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK. The Book of Psalms Arranged for Each Day 
of the Week. By Rev. Joseph B. Frey. Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N.Y. 1947. Pp. xii-372. 
Artboard, $0.65; black morocco, $3.75 (discount to clergy and religious). 
Father Stedman in heaven will be pleased: his successor in the Con- 

fraternity of the Precious Blood directorship has proved himself an able 

successor also in the work of liturgical popularization. Miss Sarah B. 

O’Neill, of the St. Benet Library in Chicago, is likewise more than 

usually buoyant these days, no doubt. For years she has been assaulting 

every Catholic publishing sanctum in the country, vainly trying to con- 
vince them of the need of an inexpensive English psalter. “It wouldn’t 
pay.” Now we have one; and our heartfelt thanks go out to Fr. Frey 
who has given it to us. In handiness of arrangement and attractiveness 
of appearance, moreover, it is a worthy counterpart of Fr. Stedman’s 

“miracle missal.” The translation is based on the new Latin psalter; while 

not to be compared with the brilliance of Fr. Knox’s style, it is service- 

able and clear, and prayable. The illustrations by Ariel Agemian (one 
for every psalm or division of a psalm) are a good cut above the average. 

The artist knew his Gustav Doré —and perhaps also remembered the 

pictures in his Bible History book of twenty years ago. At all events, 

the drawings are technically well done, and with a minimum of “‘schmalz.” 

The psalms are arranged according to the Roman breviary psalter, so that 

the laity can the better join in spirit and fact with the praying Church. 

An index lists the psalms in numerical order; a “prayer guide” suggests 

suitable psalms for various daily devotional needs. How this book of 

nearly 400 pages, with perhaps 200 illustrations, can be sold for 65 cents 
in these days of skyrocketing costs is a mystery; and mysteries we are 
supposed to accept joyously, and humbly thank their author. We do. And 
so will tens of thousands of others, we hope. 

G. L. D. 


WITH CHRIST THROUGH THE YEAR. The Liturgical Year in Word and 
Symbols. By Rev. Bernard Strasser, O.S.B. Illustrated by Sister M. A. Justina 
Knapp, O.S.B. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1947. Pp. xv- 
338. Cloth, $3.75. 

As Mother Church will shortly begin a new year of grace, the faithful 
will delight in preparing mind and heart with the reading of Father 
Strasser’s excellent commentary. “Before a traveler begins a trip,” writes 
the author, “the studies photographic views, detailed descriptions of the 
road, maps of the route, in fact, everything that pertains to the proposed 
journey. The Christian would do well to make a comparable survey of 
the ecclesastical year before entering upon it” (p. 59). 
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It is just such a survey that Father Strasser offers us, brief, yet suffi- | 
ciently comprehensive to supply an informative introduction to the litur- 
gical year, “the school of sanctity in which we learn how to receive the _ 
merits Christ distributes to us in the sacred cycles of the year” (p. 51), | 
We are made aware that the Church’s year is “the grace-laden present,” § 
“the opportune present,” as we follow the presentation of each festive 
period, its preparation and prolongation. Detailed comment on the Mass © 
formulas of feasts and Sundays is omitted. The author is content to give 
an over-all picture of each season as well as of the sanctoral cycle, leaving | 
detailed study to larger works on the liturgical year. Such a presentation is © 
welcome, for often we are so intent upon detail that we are apt to lose 
the vision of the whole. 

Teachers of sacred liturgy will find useful the clear, simple, direct 7 
statement of liturgical principles and general information in the intro- 
ductory chapter. Not less welcome will be the many diagrams with ex- = 
planations, which one suspects will find their way, in less elegant form ™ 
perhaps, to many a classroom blackboard. 


CP. ¢ 


WITH THE BLESSING OF THE CHURCH. Translated from the Ritual by 
Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference (8301 Grand Ave.), Des Moines, Iowa. 1947. Pamphlet 


32 pages. 25 cents. 


Certainly, for any farmer, or anyone with but a solitary toe on the” 
land, a mere enumeration of the thirty-two blessings contained in this] 
booklet should be sufficient inducement to buy and cherish and use. Every) 
re-reading of the mere titles of the Benedictiones in the Ritual comes as a 
new revelation of the loving solicitude which Mother Church has con-) 
stantly shown towards the details of Christian living on the land. And) 
the texts themselves show how that maternal love is heaped up, pressed 
down, and running over. Now Bishop Schlarman has collected the more} 
important of these blessings, expertly translated them into a clear and 
rhythmic English idiom, and added good introductory remarks and ex- 
planations. Delightful illustrations of rural subjects and two-colored 
printing help to make the booklet attractive. The Catholic Rural Life 
Movement is indebted to His Excellency for a potent instrument of | 
spiritual orientation in its great apostolate. Monsignors Morrison and 
Hellriegel have aided in giving the booklet a good send-off with hearty 
words of commendation in the Foreword. We don’t know of a better’ 


twenty-five cents bargain in print. 
G. L. D. 
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